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ABSTRACT 

Historical perspectives concerning accreditation in 
pbstsecondary education, the structure of accreditation, and possible 
future roles" f cr. the proceiss are examined. It is . suggested that the 
interplay of four groups provides a basis to consider the_possible 
future in the field' of accreditation./ These groups are: state 
government responsibilities and activ^ities, specialized, academic 
disciplines and their voluntary national- associations, diverse 
educational institutions and their regional end r.ational 

..associations, and the federal government and its listing or 

■statistical, responsibilities. Recent exemplary cooperative 
arrangements between states and accredit,^ng ass-ociations are cited/ 

•and it. is suggested that these new arrangements point away from a 
federal role, and toward the future strcng role of voluijtaryr 
nonprofit accrediting associations. The connotations of concepts such 
as "eligibility r" "approval," and "accreditation" are explored, since 
a recurr ing ' problem in the field of accreditation is the use of 

^widely varied terms by associations or aqenciesl Accreditation is. 

"examined historically according to the the following five periods: 
(1) from the formal establishment of the University of the State of 
New York as the first accrediting agency in 1737, until 1914, when 
the Association of American Universities formally listed recognized 
colleges; (2) from 191** to/1935, when a more qualitative and less 
quantitative approach to accreditation was implemented: (3) from 1935 
until 19^18, when the listina form of accreditation was terminated: 
(U) from 19^8 until *1975: and (5) from 1975 until 19B0, (SW) 
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Foreword 



Ll;^ . . iiJii : ^ : : 

**NgngovernmentaI accreditation, tempered by more than a half 
century of heat from controversy and problems, has established 
its place in society. From a position of strength, it should now wel- 
come and react favorably to constructive criticism." So wrote 
Frank G; Dickey, executive director, and Jerry W, Miller, associate 
director, of the now-defunct National Commission on Accrediting, 
in an ERIC/Higher Education report of 197&. 

Four years later, David A. Trivett, of the Cleannghouse staff, 
wrote on the public arid institutional perceptions of accreditation, 
observing that accreditation "is a political problem, and points of 
view are presented as obvious truths to bolster and maintain the 
role of the many parties involved.'' . ^ ^ 

In June of 1980, the Chroniclie of Higher Education ^ reported 
that ffew aspects of higher education have been more turbulent 
than accreditation arid predicted that fundamental changes would 
take place in the direction of tempering the federal government's 
considerable involyement in accreditatio;i. 

Both .postsecondary accreditation and its uses by the ^federal 

go y er n m en t rong __h aye_. „ been s t ic.ky_ iss u_es . _ S!t aites ntl) n i tor . and 

sanction educational institutions within their borders; regional, 
disciplinary, and othefr associations "approve" programs at coP 
leges and universities; arid the federal government makes deter- 
minations of institutional "eligibility" for federal monies based on 
• information supplied by independent accreditating agencies as^ 
_weH_as the states. But there are persiste nt, problems, one of which 
is what criteria accrediting groups should use to determine, insti- 
tutional or program "quality/' The ERIC/Higher Education publica- 
tion by Judith Lawrence and Kenneth Greene of the Higher Edu- 
cation Research Institute dealt with this topic. - vV, ^. * 

This most recent Clearinghouse publication on accreditation is 
. by Fred Harcleroad, professor of higher education* at University of 
Arizona,:.;who has been associ fqr many years with accredita- 
tion and its policy formation^ by the voluntary sector. He develops, 
a historical framework witKin which the pieces of .the accreditation 
debate have been forged. "The coririotations of concepts such as 
"eligibility, "_ "approval," and "accreditation" itself are explored and 
recent exemplary cooperative ~ arrangements between states and 
accrediting associations are cited, Ih Hhe author's opinion, these 
new arrangements point away from a federal role and toward the 
future strength, of voluntary, nonprof it\ accrediting associations, 

....... %r - . ■ u ■ . . ■ . ' 



The perspective on" accreditation that Dr. Harcleroad's analy-sis 
contains sKo'uld' be of great value to all who participate-inlclar.ify,-, 
ing what accreditation does and does not signify.. 



Jonathan D. Fife 
Dir eptor 

!Efqic]®Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
The. George Washington University 
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Overview ^ 



"Accreditation" provid^a-^uperb example of the American way of 
solving new sq^ialr'^roblems by voluntarily developing jiew social . 
institutionsr^he' founders of our republic carefully separated and 
delimited, government powers. THey worried about a strong statist- 
^ffen ted. central government and the.f-irst ten Amendments were 
designed against such a possibility. The First - Amendment guar- 
anteed freedom of assembly and the continuing extensive use of 
voluntary associations. Voluntary enterprise ;^.thus plays a major 
social role along with public enterprise (government) and private 
enterprise (business and commerce). With the 10th Amendment, 
the now-50 states and their citizens retained their "general" 
powers and the federal government was granted "limited" powers. 
In this context, thousands of voluntary^ educational associations 
developed in a unique way in the United States, and in some of 
these associations membership standards and/or associational 
sanctions became a critical part of . what today is called **accredita- 

tion," - ' B . 

Accreditation and its develoRment have been based on four 
distinct but closely-related factors: (1) state "government responsi- 
bilities and activities, (2) specialized academic disciplines and 
their, voluntary national associations, (3) diverse educational insti- 
tutions and their voluntary regional and national associations; 
and (4) the federal government and its "listing" or statistical re- 
sponsibilities. An understanding of the interplay of these four 
groups provides much of the background needed to make an 
estimate of the possible future in the- field of accreditation. 

These "four varied groups have, developed complementary,, 
closely intertwined roles. First, state governments have the ulti- 
mate responsibility for almost all educational institutions (except 

■federal institutions, rhostly military),. They incorporate, by charter 
or license, those .institutions that provide educational services 
within their borders; also, they license individuals to perform many 
occupations and professions within the state. In addition, a small 

. but significant number of states (17) have established agencies 
with direct legal charges to "accredit" institutions and progranns, 
or with general powers used for this purpose. Second, voluntary 
accrediting associations (regional institutional, . national -institu-. 
tionali and national programmatic) accredit diverse institutions and 
programs of all types in the United States, its territories, and in at 
least "10 other countries. The results ofahis voluntary activity are 



written into many state licensing laws affecting both individuals 
and institutional operations. Third, current, federal laws^ often« 
require "listing"- of institutions;, based on voluntary accreditation. ' 
for determination of the rights both of institutions and of individuals 
to participate in federal funding programs. Also, some federal. 
"ageWfes~coTidiict-"accreditatio^ 

programs: those that send students into federal hospitals for field 
worlMVeterans Administration, for example); and, those that pro- 
vid/ education -directly-" affecting interstate commerce, such as 
sch'ools for flight controllers and aircraft maintenance (Federal 
''viation Adrninis'tration) and for veterinary medicine (Department 
of Agriculture).' - 

A recurring problem in the field of accreditation is' the use. of 
widely varied terms by as.sociations or 'agencies, as they ( i J evalu-' 
ate educational institutions or programs according to a set of pre- 
determined standards or qualificfitions, and CI) admit them to 
membership, or place them on a public list of appro vt*d institutitms. 
The New York Regents ha\"e used the term "registcj-" for almost 
200 years. T^he Ajiierican Medical Association and the American 
Bar Association for decades used the term "approve." The Gklar 
homa Regents for Higher E(,lucation currently use the term 
credit." The federal government since 1952 has "listed*" institu- 
tions that are "eligible" for federal funding programs. Ai-id most 
programmatic or institutional associatkms- use the term '^accredit" 
Tm^hosiT^in^tttu rioiTsT ttiTi^^ 

bership. Most educators, particularly those involved in association 
efforts, would prefer to reserve the, term "accredit" for th.eir own 
activity: Some federal government .officials likewise prefer this use 
of the term, tlowcver. in the past t^vo centuries the' evaluation antl 
recommendation process has involved many terms and ^varied 
voluntary or state groups — and proper historical trt;atment retiuires 
a broad definition. Using this comprehensive, approach, five rather 
arbitrary periods provide a framework for a historical review of 
accreditation: from 1787 to 1914; from 1914 to 1935; from 1935 to 
1948; from 1948 to 1975; and from 1975 to 1980. ' ' - 

The long period from 1787 to 1914 provided the 'formative base and 
most-of the structure of our current system. In 1787 the University 
of the State of New York (New York Regents) was reorganized and 
required by. law to yearly visit and review the work of every college 
in the state, register each curriculum at each institution, and to 
report to the legislature. Other states adopting similar legislation 
in this period were- Iowa (1846), Utah .(1896), Washington" (1909), 
Virginia (1912), and Maryland (1914). 

In 1847 the Ameoiian._^ediGal-^-ss<)dtrtiar^ 



voluntary programmatic association. Although it had an early 
Committee on Education, riiany bogus or- poor medical degrees 

"existed, and it took six decades of effort prior to^ the improvement 
iii medical education that took plKce in the decade from 1905 to 
1914. - ' ^ — 

Regiqnal associations grew up at the end of th^; nineteenth 
century-when fhe situation in higher education became' quite con-^j 

" fused. Contributing to the confusion were: the development of 

- new academic disciplines and a new diversity of institutions such 
as normal schools and other professional schools, junior colleges, 
universities, and technical colleges; the elective systt^m and the 

% breakdown of the classical curriculum; great" expansion of both 
secondary and postsecondary- education, often with no clear 
distinction among the types of institutions, leading to the'question, 
"What -is a college?"; and the lack of commonly accepted stan- 
dards for admission to a college or for completing a degree. To 
alleviate these^ problems, "educators formed four of the regional 

"associations during this period — New England, Middle States. 
Southern, and North. Central. By 1895, they covered all of the 
United States except the Pacific Coast and some mountain states. 
Each of these associations worked diligently for stronger and more, 
explicit academic standards. However, it was 1912 before the 
North Central Association established the first set of 12 very 
specific criteria for accreditation, and 1913 when they published 

— tfte-firstr-Hs^of-fully-accredited-instltutiQnsT — — 

Federal activity daring this first period began in 1867 with the 
establishment of the first Department of Education, a statistical 
agency with a v«ry small budget. However, iri order to publish 
directories of institutions and summary data the agency staff had 
to define '^college" and "high school." By 1870.' 369 colleges' had 
been listed. . " • 

By 1910, the number was 6,02, and Kendric Babcock, the first 

. specialist in higher education, developed a list of colleges grouped 
according to their educational quality. Presidents Taft and Wilson 
both ordered the list withdrawn and would not allow it .to. be pub- 
lished. Because of the requests from German universities , for such 
a. classified list, the Association of American Universities pub- 
lished it in 1914. Colleges were divided Jnto three groups, reflect- 
. ing the success of their students in "graduate schools. This be- 
came the most prestigious list in the country and made the As- 
sociation of Ahierican Universities the major recqmmending-body' 
for the following 40 vears. — zr z: T- — ^ 

During the period from 1914 to 1935, the other three regional as- 
sociations established accrediting standards and put them into 
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operation. In the 1930's, however, the North Central Associ^ition"' 
adopted a new principle of accreditation, less objective in nature 
and based on judging an institution in terms of its^ purposes and 
its total pattern as an institution. This new principle, later adopted . .i 
by. other regionals, made it, possible for accrediting to be adapted 
to the'ever widening spectrum of postseconda'ry education. 

National institutional associations started when, in 1926, the . 
National Home Study Council was formed and began setting staii- 
dards in correspondence, education. Eleven specialized pro- 
grammatic associations were .started: business; law; library sci^ 
-ence; music; engineering; arid dietetics; plus f{\U3- associations 

related to — ni^rca1~^ar e— podi a fryi" vHerihary'^medi'cine— nurse — 

anaesthesia, pharmacy, and optometry. The proliferation of ac- 
crediting associations in the- medical care field- had begun. As a 
result, the American Medical Association,, working with . the bc- 
cupatipnal and physical therapists, developed the^ ' "umbrella" 
approach to accreditation; engineering also adopted- this approach. 
Since 1924, institutional presidents,, through theii* own. associatiohs, 
have tried to limit _the number of accrediting associations with 
which they would work. The umbrella concept was one attempt to 
deal with the problem of fragmentation and multiple visitations^ a 
problem that persists to this day. , 

Between 1935 and . 1948 specialized "associations continued to^ 
proliferate, including: chemisti'y; journalism; architecture; art;* 
theology; Bible schools; plus , the Liaison Committee on Medical 
Education and four more agencies in: the medical field— medical 
technology, medical records, occupational therapy, and physical ^ 
therapy. The federal government made serious efforts t9 stop the 
operations of degree mills using laws against fraud and abuse of\. 
the postal se^ice. The apparent need for state?-'controls' on degree 
mills led to another push during the late 1930's toward state 
standards and state accrediting of colleges and universities. After 
numerous discussions and national conferences on the tppjc,-rthe-r 
emphasis wa^ left on voluntary accrejditation-and only the most 
flagrant degree_.miilsAvererput '6.u^^ - 

Between 1948 and 1975, major changes took__place_in-,ey£ry_-aspGCt— 
of accreditation, _IrL_1948—the-A-ss<^^^^ American Universities, 

■^topped^Tts~^^iisting'' of institutions, which for 40 years had been the 
most important form of accreditation listing of the educational 
'quahty of institutions. A -number of major adaptations resulted. The 
Western and New England associations officially. becaJme accredit- 
ing associations rather than discussion organizations. The num- 
bers of specialized associations skyrocketed, with 17 widely-known 



associations established— from social service/ and psycholofjjy, to 
construction education and funeral direction, plus many special 
medical groups. Many other such associations^ came into existence, . 
although they are not widely known beyond their discipline. Presi- 
dents of large ins^Eitutions set up the National Commission -tin Ac- 
crediting in an effort to steni the tide, with \'ery limited success. 
The voluntary regional associations set up a immoderation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education to collaborate 
where, possible on common goals, standards, and procedures. 
These, .two different and influential groups trieil to work together 
and finally merged in 1975. ■ ' • . ' . 
.- . ..However, the major, new development of this period was in the 
feder^il role, which grew because of massive increases in federal 
Xu_hding of institutions and of student assistance. One of the 
largest prbviderii of student assistance funds, the- Social Security- 
program, uses no accrediting, listings and provides funds -directly 
to jLhpse persons entitled, to them.- Seemirigly. the Social Security 
system has minimal difficulty compared 'with the others. Neverthe- 
less, the Veterans Administration, since 1952, and the Department 
of Education, with almost two dozen separate funding acts to 
administer, -make extensive use of lists from accrediting associa- 
tions, to determine institutional "eligibility." As a result, current 
literature describes the resultinfr^relationship as a "triad" includ- 
ing federal listing for eligibility, purposes as a new- major factor, 
along with state chartering and licensure and the web of volun- 
tary membership associations. . - > - 

The federal funding programs and direct federal. J n-vohTjrne'nt 
in the accreditation areas_jTa.v.e-letl-'to-'"sighificant changes.. In 
.1968; the"Dixision--of-rA.ccredttation and Institutional Eligibility was, 
j^r^jpHnTthe . U.S. Office pf Education: to handle the increasing 
federal paperwork involved in .recogniziiig accrediting assdcia- 
tions and their member institutions. By the early 1970's the Na- 
tional Commission on .Accrediting and the' Federation of Regional 
. Accrediting Gominissions in Higher Education, joined together in 
one majof "cQmprehensi've_o^ 
d^r^^Vccr trd iTalTon^^^ U 



especially in relatioji to this new federal effort. 



accrediting efforts. 



From 1975 to 1980, the new . Council on Postsecondary Accredita- 
tion has been a major fa"ctor in attempting to stem proliferation, 
and to stop federal efforts to turn .voluntary membership associa- 
tions into quasi-governmental organizaticJns Kvith police powers. 
COP A has developed, ^fso, an- extensive program of research and 
publication in accreditation and has. taken the lead in analysis of 
continuing problems. For example, new educational clelivery sy.sr 



terns and colleges with- satellite campuses all across the nation' 
pose real problems for evaluation by veKional associations. COP A 
has served as. a focal point for research on accreditation relating 
to such hontraditional education, COPA has had some limited 
success in slowing down the development of new programmatic 
associations. 'However, the federal approval agency (which re- 
cently changed its title to the Division of Eligibility and Agency 
^Ivaluatibn). has approved several more associations than has 
~CDPA::"~A1s'ov the medical . field continues to expand ' because of 
'technological advances, and each new device or system seems to 
need a new' accrediting association. « ' . 

The growing federal impact on accreditation through" its "list- 
ing" process has also spawned two new purposes for accredita- 
tion: protection of the education consumers' rights, and realization 
of social equity goals, i , 

: Looking to the future, it seems clear that the police powers of 
government cannot \be turned over to voluntary associations; the 
states actually have\ the police powers in the field of education. 
Thus; some: form of ciual effort by states and voluntary riiember- 
ship associations appears very possible. Current systems in effect 
in Oklahoma and Maryland may well be indicative of future direc- 
tions. . 




Introduction 



Accreditation associations and related accreditinj^ activities 
-oriKinated almost a century ajio to solve problems related to col- 
lege- admissions of high school graduates by diploma rather than 
examination and the maintenance'of academic standards in -^col- 
leges' (Selden 1960, p. 42). ColleRes.' universities, and public hi^h 
scho^s had spread rapidly during the last half of the- nineteenth 
century and particularly after the 1870's when the Kalamazoo case 
.made it legal to use tax funds for support of hij^h schools. But with 
the breakdown of the classical curriculum, the developmeqt of 
the. eiecti^re system, the addition of new degrees, and the drive to 
push some elementary college subjects into the high schools, it 
had become hard to define a "colleKe," Many colleges provided 
"preparatory" schools on their campuses; and some faculties 
"appr-iived" high schools and worked clpscly with their teachers 
to be sure their graduates could do "college" work. Selden 
graphically summ.arized the situation: 

The panorama of collegiate education at the turn of the piiat 
century presents a scene of active confusion: students being 
enrolled in increasing numbers from more secondary schools 
li>- institutions beinn; fountled at a rapid riU-c — normal schools, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, technological institult.'s, 
schools of art. conservatories of music, iwofessional schools, 
liberal- arts collegus, universities — offering courses from agri- 
culture to zoology. All this, but with no commonly accepted 
academic standards or admission retiuiremonts. and even no 
common definition of a college. (Selden UMiO. p.. 28) 

A century later educators' in the United States face similar prob- 
lems. The development of "nontraditional" education again raises 
questions about course dnd degree standards, and poses the old 
question.. "What is a college?" And, with declining ^enrollments, 
there are genuine problems in recruitment and student admis- 
sions.' Ernest Boyer, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching,- has stressed the need for improving 
relationships between high schools and colleges to' improve and 
strengthen the. quality of ' education ' at all levels (Boyer 1980). He 
also has announced that the Carnegie Foundation again will sup- 
.port an extensive multi-year project to focus on these problems — 
as it did at the turn of the past century. 

Accreditation for both high schools and colleges, primarily by 



voluntary groups, has become the chosen social instrument 
designed .to help meet such needs. Currently, there are many 
varied accrediting organizations that have" grown up to maintain 
academic standards in various fields and to meet other related 
needs that have developed. Fortunately, this widespread and quite 
__ soph isticated gr£U|3^ of „axcm^^^^^ 

• """"has tlie"poten|iar'"& "solving the increasingly complicated prob- 
lems weface in the 19S0's. 

The complexity of^ the task becomes evident from the broadened 
list^of purposes ascribed to accreditation. Selden (1960) noted two 
other purposes in addition to the two given above: "the stimula- 
tion of institutional .self-improvement" and "a countervailing force 
to the many external and some internal pressures that are con- 
tinually being exerted on our educational institutions" (p. 42). Two 
decades later the purposes have expanded greatly as far as th6' , 
federal government , is concerned; nine are stated in' the November 
: . 1979 list of Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and As- 
sociations prepared by the Division of Eligibility and Agency Evalua- 
tion (now) of the Department of Education. 

1. Certifying that an institution has mot established stanciurds; 

2. Assisting pt-ospective_students in uientifyinK acceptable' 
institutions- 

• 3. Assistinti institutions in tleterminin^j the acceptability of 
transfer credits; 

4. Helping to identify institutions and programs for the invest- 
ment of public antl private funds; 

5. Protecting an institution against harmful internal and ex- 
ternaLpiiesaures— — — 

6. Creating Koals for self-improvement of weaker programs 
and stimulating a general raising of standards amonji ettu- 
cational institutions; : ' 

7. Involvinn: the faculty and staff comprehensively in insti- 
tutional evaluation and planning; 

■ 8. Establishing criteria for professional certification, licensure, 

^and for upj^radinjjc courses offerinR such preparation; and 

•9. Providinji one of several considerations used as a basis for 
determining eligibility for federal assistance, (p. l» 
- . "• ... ^ 

The much broatlened - scope of .accreditation activity and re- 
sponsibility implicit in this listing of purposes reflects the great 
• changes in higher cdiication during recent decades; however, eveti 
this list is incomplete. Currently, federal agencies such as the 
' Veterans Administration, the Division of Eligibility and Agency . 
Evaluation, and the General Accounting Office would like to add . 
siicfi purposes as assurance of institutional "probity" and protec- 
tion of consumers from fraud and deceptive practices * These 
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purpoaies are a far cry from the educational K<^als of accrecUtation 
that attract thousands of persons to volunteer their services to 
'*the cause/' These unresolved questions of the purposes of ac- 
creditation must be faced and answered in the years to come. 

This report will deal primarily with accreditation at the post- 
secondary level, providinK-^a- historical - -perspective for current 

problems and the consideration of future possibilities. Key ques- 
tions to be addressed revolve around our unique, voluntary, non- 
Kovernmontal form of accreditation. How didMt start and how has 
it changed in purposes and processes? How does it differ aniony; 
the viirious ciccreditin^ associations and other entities involved 
(states, regions, and federal government)? Does it measure aca- 
demic quality, analyze institutional integrity, and protect both 
consumers and institutional autonomy? What are the, le^J^l impli- 
cations in toilay's litiuious society"? And what role(s) will accredita- 
tion play in the coming decade? 



What Is Accreditation? 



.Definitions of accreditation have been expanded and refined over 
the years along with chanj^es'in social purposes. The first of the • 
regional associations, the New England Association of Colleges 
and Siecondary Schools, developed in the 1880's when leading 
headmasters and principals felt that ". . . if -the secondary school 
personnel in New England could meet and discuss problems 
occasionally with college leaders [mostly related to confusion in 
admission practices] a better relationship between them could be 
achieved." Charles W. Eliot of Harvai'd agreed and the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges arid Secondary Schools was estab- 
lished for this purpose In ISSS^Fuess 1960, pp. 5-6). The Southern. 
Association of Colleges and Schools originated from a meeting 
called by Chancellor Klrkland and the faculty of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1895. The purpose of the meeting was: 
•.^ " o. ^ 

1. To organize southern schools i\nd colleges for coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance. 

2. To elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect 
uniformity of entrance requirements. 

3. To develop preparatory schools and cut off this work from 
thq-colleges: ^ " ; 

On this basis an organization was effected and a constitu- 
■ tipn and by-laws were adopted. The following institutions wore 
the charter members: Vanderbilt University. University pf 
North Carolina, University of the South. University of Missis- 
sTppi, Washington and Lee Universit.y. Trinity College.^ (As- , 
sociatibn of Colleges and,. Schools of the Southern States 
U)2(j; p. T). V ' ' ' 

- In the official history of the Association, Agnew (1970) noted 
some of these problems of definition: 

Throimhout the. South there \vt?rc priviite academies and 
"colleges." most with inatlei|uate faculties and ill-defined cur- 
ricula. Many colleKe students were iit the ^'preparatory level/' 
From this educational anarchy the Southern Association 
sought to hrin^r about order' by defining the difference bcr * 
tween preparatory schools and coUejTcs. ^ 

The major thrust of the Association for the first fifteen years 



was to establish requirements for, j^raduation from secondary • 
schools and to establish^ admission and graduation require- 
ments for colleges and universities, (pp, 2-3) ^ 

. . 

This thrust led to early definitions of accreditinji, namely the estab- 
lishment of requirements for admissions, educational program 
needs, and degrees, followed by recognition of the schools and 
colleges that nciet them. * 

This definition still basically prevailed in the 193tVs when the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
carried out a massive study of the entire field of institutional evalu- 
ation and accreditation activities, G. F. Zook and M, E, lUiKt^erty 
,(1936) who conducted the study used the term *'accreditment" anil 
and.defined.it as: 

. , , thi> recognition accorded to an education inslilulioii in 
the United States by means of inclusion in a list of institutions 
issued by some agency or organization wliich sots up stan- 
dards or retiuirements that must be complied with in order to 
secure approval, (p, 18) „ 

As recently as 1960 Selden continued the use of a similar, 
relatively straijihtforward definition but with a change in emphasis 
toward the "process"- as opposed merely to "recognition" or in- 
stitutional "listinjj/' 

What actually is accrediting;? Basically, accrediting is tlie 

procass whereb y Vi^n orj^anization — or—a^ency recognizes-, a 

college or university or a proi^ram of study as ha\ in>^ met cer- 
.tain pre-determined t|ualifications or sttindards, (p. 5) 

In 1960 federal use of and impact on accreditation \vas 
still quite limited. However, Harold Orlans' comprehensive,.^ fed- 
erally-financed study of accreditation published' 15 ,vears hiter 
reflects the effects of increased federal involvement. \ 

In 1968, the U.S. Office of Education defined accrediting^ as 
*'the voluntary process Avhoreb.v an aiiency or associatitSn 
grants public recoj^nition .to a school, institute/ college, uni- 
versity, or specialized program of study that, meets" certain 
established qualifications and educational standards, as 
determined through initial and periodic ^evaluations." In 11)74, 

• • the ;'voluntary'* \va.s dropped, for somewhat the same, reason, 
one suspects, that a recent report characterized the "percept- 
tiori\of accreditation, as k private activity" as "anachronistic/* 
The use. of accreditation to"^ determine eli^^ibility for ^pvern- 
nient funds and other public benefits has .lent an involuntary 

... and public ch^Lracter to aiccreditinK activities, once regarded 

as entirely "voluntary'' and **private.;; (Orlans 1975, p. 2) 1 ^ 



""'^V'OTlank'and- his -staft-^ ^l^i^-^r-^Jf^-'^^" 
tional Commission on Accrediting, and the Federation o%R%ionul- 
Commissions of ' Higher Education banded together to form the 
new Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. In 1980. after six 
intense years as COPA's first president, Kenneth E. Young pro- 
posed that "voluntary accreditation" should be defined in terms of 
a cohcept;-a, process, and a status. His three-part definition states 
that accreditation is: ^ - >• > 

. ...a concept ... uniquu to the.United States by which insti- 
tutions of postsecondary ediicatiivi--or_professional associa- 

tions form voluntary, non-^iovernmontal prganizalions to en- 

couraKe - aml. .assist institutions • in the evaliiation^^ind-. 
.improvement of ^their— educational quality and to publicly 
acknowledge those institutions7^6r~^units-._^Wthin institutions. 

that meet or e.Kceed commonly agreed to minimum -expecta- 

tions of educational.quality. 

... a process- by which an institution of postsecondary edu- 
cation formally evaluates its educational activities, in whole or 
in part, and seeks an independent judgment that it substan- 
tially achieves its own objectives and is genera'lly equal h\ 
quality to comparable institutions or specialized units. Es- 
sential elements of the process are: (1) a clear- statement of 

educational . objectives. (2) a directed self-study focused on' • 
these objectives. (3) an on-site .evaluation by a selected ^irou1> 
of peers, and (4) a decision by an independent commission 
that the institution or specializyd unit is worthy of accreilita- 



tion . ■ . /. . 

... a status of affiliation given an institution or speciajized 
unit -within fnstitution which has gone through the accredit- 
ing process and . has been Judged to meet or ^'Xceed^ general 
e.\a<iitU^^-'^^"^t'"'''^^ (COPAJ.US(ra. pp. I; 5). 



Clearly. this^precise--aerrnition represents . the edticators- 16ng-hcld 
view of what accreditation is, and leaves out governmental pur- 
poses of fund eligibility and consumerism. - \ ' 

A recurring problem with all such definitions is the use of niany 
other terms for a similar evaluation process and/or statusv^ For se.K- 
ample, "approval" has meant essentially the. same thing as "ac- 
creditation" for such \videly varied en-tities as the American Medi- 
cal-Association, the. American Bar Association, and the pfficiaK 
agencies of the State of Maryland (Orlans 1975, pp. 4-5). The 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York "evalu- 
ates program effectiveness" and "registers" all institutions and 
programs that have been "approved" (Birch 1979, p." 90). Wilkins, 
in her 1959 .study of accreditation in. the several states, noted: 

— 



. ; . considerable variation and some confusion in the' termi- 
nolofjy used to describe the accreditin}^ activities in the States. 
State -departments of- education- -commonly ..use; theiterm-ap- : — 
prove but State universities use accredij. Other eerms used to 
describe the process arc^ accept, appraise, certify, classify, - 
license, recognize, and register. , , . 

Accredit and approve are used interchangeably in some 
"^tat€s~and to represent different functions or activities of dif- 
ferent ageliciesTjr-ot-hers. In Maryland, the law uses approve, 
but the, attorney general has ruled the term to be synonymous 
with accreBit. In Connecticut and Wisconsin apprpve applies' 
to courses or fields but accredit to institutions. Many States 
* reserve the "term accredit for voluntary accrediting a^jencies 
and desijinate their own function as -approve. ... The- Board 
« of Education of the District of Columbia licenses dcKree- 
j^rantinj? institutions, but using the same criteria., accredits 
junior colleges. The New York Board of Rej^ents . terms its 
accreditation or approval of curriculums registration. Vermont 
certifies to,^ the educational standing and financial status of 
corporations seeking authority to confer,, degrees. The Uni- 
versities of Illinois and Mississippi .dp not accredit or approve. 

but tiiey do classify institutions for use on their own campuses. • 

(p. 40) ' 

EducatorST-in^the main, have preferred to limit the use of the 
term "accreditatTpn'Vto the activity defined by Young and pei> 
formed by voltmtary, nonprofit associations. In addition, they 
have -encouraged the voluntary associations to. use the term "ac- 
credit" rather than "approve," or other sTmilar-^terms. For example, 
"at least sin.ce its 1952 entry into^ the recognition of— aacrediting 
agencies, the Office of Education has been disposed' to legitlrnate 
pri^atBf- not state accrediti7ig ... land] has thrust the word lacr 
credit^ on . . . the American Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association that have called their own activities "approv- 
ing" ... [and] shunned any use of the w'ord "accrediting" in con- 
nection with the- activities of state^ bodies.^' (Qrlans 1975, pp. 5, 30) , 
Widespread use of varied ternis for the process of evaluating 
and' recognizing various types of . educational institutions remains 
a ..p^p.iplem in this field. The-great number of independent actors in 
the arena .and their diversity in powers .and goals make an abso- 
lutely precise definition . impossible- to achieve.. In J the ■'main, this 
.report will use the term "accredit" according to Young's definition, 
with occasional use of ^other. terms where a legal entity , uses an- 
other tei-m i^o rnean . a relatively comparable, con.cept, process, 
and status; 



■ The Structure of Accreditation 



Voluntary • accreditation provides an excellent example, of the 
American way of solving a wide variety of social problems. When 
our federated republic was created tfie founders provided for . a 
carefully detailed separation of powers. They worried about a 
strong, statist-oriented, central government. As a result, the IQth 
Amendment , established the states, with "general" powers and the 
federal government with "limited" powers — only those specified in 
the Constitution. The 10th Amendment also reserved "general" 
powers to the citizens of the states; . - 

From , this beginning, and through long tradition, Americans 
have come to depend for many functions on voluntary enterprise, 
in contrast to private ° business or government.. Their extensive use 
of voluntary, organizations by the. 1830's was described by Alexis 
de Tocqueville in one of his' famous observation's .about the Ameri- 
can scene. ". * 

.^mericarrs of all ajj^es, conditions, and all dispositions 
constantly .form associations. They have- not only com niercial 
and manufacturing companies, in which all take part, but. as- 
sociations of a thousand other kinds, religious, moral, serious," 
futile, general or restricted, enormous or diminutive. The . 
Americans make associations to give entertainments, to 

^-■Hfotmd:"seminariesr- to-build-inns,— to construct churchesi-vto- dif — 

fuse books, to send missionaries to the antipodes; in this - 
manner they found hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it is ^ 
■ proposed to inculcate some truth or to foster- some feeling 

by the encouragement of a great example, they form a- soci- 
ety. Wherever at , the head of some new undertaking you see 
/: the government in" Fraace, or a man 4>f rank in England, in the 
! United- States you . will be sure to find an association (de, 

Tocqueville, 11,-1946 [1840] p. 106). . 

Hundreds of thousands of such, associations existed by 1913 
.. . when . the 16th Amendment legalized collection of federal income 
taxes. Since then, tax-exempt status has" been .given to millions 
\^of voluntary nonprofit ..organizations -in 17 major categories, from 
-—agricultural and cultural -to health, religious, and veterans" orga- 
. nizatiphsr In the educational organizations group, "accredita- 
tion" . is^o^e of 35 large subgroups (Harcleroad 1980).*' It provides 
' -a superb Example of the long-term effect'iveness of the voluntary 
, sector. 

.Overall, ^education has been- reserved as a state activity. 



Federal institutions have been limited in the main to those related 
to an assigned federal responsibility, the "common defense." 
The voluntary, third sectorJiM_sup,Rle_m.e.n.ted_state--activity-and-in- 
some~^~cases preceded state operations. This was true in 'the 
6rganize^ preparation of teachers, for e.xam pie, where private 
normal schools preceded the state'-fuhded normal schools. . 

The first state to provide for "accreditation" of colleges and 
universities was New York in 1787. In' that year, the Regents of the 
University of the State of New- York were" established as a corporate 
body to "charter, endow, and control" higher educational institu- 
tions in the state;, as well as elementary and secondary schools, 
museums, and libraries. The Regents -were required to. regularly 
visit the institutions and to maintain" adequate standards (Car- 
michael 1955, pp. 2-4). The Regents, in .turn, required regular 
•"re ports from the institutions, themselves reported to the legisla- 
ture, and acted to accredit (register) ail institutions under their 
jurisdiction. 

Most other states, however, .did not establish such an agency 
at least for a century — and some not to this day. Finally, in the 
; 1870's and 1880's the need became critical for stronger academic 
standards and institutional .evaluation of -the rapidly expanding 
secondary schools and colleges. The logical solution was to es- 
. tablish new voluntary membership associations. Between .1885 
and 1895 such organizations developed to cover most of the 
countr-y,— except— for— the-^Bacific -Coast area. - which— follow ed suit 
after World War I (Orlans 1975, p. 9). , _ . — 
Since the establishment of these org;anizations, voluntary ac- 
"~crediUng has co^m^ sector of our society: the 
■private, enterprise sector; the public enterprise, governmental 
.sector; and other organizations in the voluntary enterprise, non- 
profit sector (Harcleroad 1980); 



.Basic structure of accreditation ' ' 

Within the above constitutional and social structure the ktate gov- 
' ernments, voluntary, nongovernmental membership associations, 
and the federal goNre'rnment agencies have developed comple- 
mentary, closely, intertwined rolest ~ 

' State governments have the ultimate responsibility for almost all 
education (except military institution^, primarily). All of them pro- 
: vide two structural components and some, a third. First, they 
incorporate, by charter or license, the institutions that proviHe 
educational services in the state. This takes place at two levels 
of^regulation,:which Kaplin (1975) delineates; 



' The first level is incorporation or charterini^, a function per- 

formed by all states. Some states, havc-very general laws for 

nonpr6fit~coFpo?ations._^nie have statutes . particularly for 
eleomosyhary institutions, lmT^uiiTe-h^iAa2L.>Si2cc^^ for 

incorporating; educational institutions;. .,^.The statTTs; also-^, _ 

have responsibility for rejiisterin^i foreitin corporations (i,e., 

those c h "a r i.iri^l"^n^iToihi?f^^ 

jurisdiction. The second level of regulation is represented 
by licensure. This. is a.niofe/substantial form of regulation be- 
cause it involves education requirements in '^iddition to 
cbrporatev ones. Such requiremetUs are generally imposed as 
a condition of offering education within the state, j^rantin^ 
degrees. pr_ usinjjt a collcKiHte name, ^^ot a?l states have 
licensure requirements, and their strength and enforcement. 
\ ^ varies among those that do. Often accredited institutions are ^ 
e.xempted front* all or most ret|uirements. (p. 3) 

. In addition to licensing "institutions" states also 'license "indi- 
viduals" to perform many occupations and professions within the 
-state- Hundreds of professions and occupiitions are now- licensed 
in the ^various states, and over the past century many state .licens- 
inj; rules have been' closely, tied-in with .specialized, prot^rammatic 
accreditation. .In som&rjiases, the professionals in the field serve 
in the", institutions p^*Qvid|nk--the--edu€at-ional— pro^^ 
licensinK standards boafiii^of the states, and on the specialized 
accreditin^^ boards. Until 'recentl.\:, this close relationship has been 
considered desirable and in the public jnterest. In all cases, provi- 
sions for. professional and' occupational licensing of - individuals- 
have been (established by state governments. . . . • 

Finally, 17 states have established aj^ftncies or commissions 
with, direct legal charges to "accredit" institutions and program's 
:or with general powers . that kave been used for this purpose 
(Birch 1979, pp- 172-4). > .. • 

■■■■■ > . 7 ■ ^ . 

' Voluntary accreditation associations come m two basic groups: 
tho^e that accredit institutions and those that accredit programs. 
The institutional -accrediting associations are further divided into 
those with national and those with -regional, multi-state responsi- 
bilities. National institutional associations include the American 
Association of Bible Colleges, the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools '(essentially business schools), the National 
Associatioa ' of Trade and Technical Schools, and ' the. National 
" Hbnie Study Council. The regional ikstitutionai^associations, six in 
number, are the Middle States . Association of . Colleges and 
Schools (5 states plus the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, and Panama Canal Zone); the New England As - 
sociation of Schools and Colleges (16 states); the North Central 



Association of Schools and "Colleges (17 states); the Northwest 
Association of Schools and Colleges (7 states); the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges ^and Schools (11 states); and the Western 
Association of Schools and^ Colleges (2 states, Guam, and the 
Trust Territories of Micronesia). 

Since they are voluntary me mbership associations, changes 



occasionally take place in state participation in. the various geo- 
graphic-regional- associations/ For efxample, Montana moved from* 
the North Central Association to the Northwest Association many ' 
years ago. In 1928-29 Arkansas was ^'prompted to leave th(| Con- 
federacy and join the North Central Association" because of con- 
cern for fairer treatment (Hill 1966; pp, 29t30), More recently, there 
has been a major effort to <;ombine the-Northwest and Western As- 
sociations into one larger association and to incorporate Colo- 

[ radoT^W^^^oming, New Mexico, and Arizona from the North Central 
Association iri/^the ricp^^^ The higher education institu.- 

tions in most of the area have agreed to this but secondj;try 
school commissions have, to date, prevented the move. 

All of theyassociations have secondary school as well as post- 

v?secondary commissions. Also, the New England Association has a 
separate commission for • independent schools, the Western . As- 

^soc iatio n has a se parate commission for community, and junior . 
colleges, and the New England and Southern associations have 
special commissions for occupational, vocational, technical, and 
career institutions. 

: In addition, a number of the associations accredit postsec- - 
ondary institutions -piitside the United States< The Southern As- 
sociation has accredited two institutions in MiBxico since the 1950*s, 
recently accredited one institution in the Bahamas and U.S. 
military schools in Japan and Germany, and admitted to candi- . 
, dacy status an' institution in Nigeria. The National . Home Study 
~Canncil-has -accredited an institution in^ Belguim, and the Associa- 
tion for Independent Colleges and Schools, an institution in Costa 
'RrcaT"The^ Middle States Association has accredited institutions in 
- France and Switzerland and admitted to candidacy status insjtitu- 
tions in England and Switzerland (Harris 1979, pp. 314-5, 337). 

The specialized programmatic accrediting group breaks down 
into three groups: the well-known associations recognized by the 
Council on Postsecondary Education (40) and the Division, of 
Eligibility and Agency Evaluation of the Department of, Education 
(68) (COPA 1979; OEAE February 1980); the large number of 
operating accrediting associations' that have n^t bothered with 
such recognition; and the vapous state and federal agencies that 
**approve*- Institutional programs for various purposes .through 
systems using program evaluation studies and site visits. 
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Th6se latter two_groups have little national visibility and do not 
work with other groups; however, individual campuses and pro- 
grams know them well— and covet their- ''approval" or "accredita- 
tion" as some of them call it. Some examples of the second group 
are the ' International Association of Counseling Scrvices^he ^ 
Institute of Food "^Technologists, the National AtMeticX-rainers , 
Association, and the American Institute ot_Pi£U«i«^sr^h€re are 
many more of this type of professional association and -they liave 
a considerable effect oh campuses. The third Kype of accrediting 
body includes state agencies in such fields as nursing, engineer- 
ing," and accounting that must "approve" programs before stu- 
dents can use licensed, facilities -for field work or internships, and ^ 
sit for licensing examinations. Two^examples at the federaS level" 
"are the' Veterans Administration, which must "approve" programs 
in recreation and music therapy (for example) before students in. 
these programs c^in undertake field work or internships'* in "V. A. • 
hospitals, and the Federal Aviation Administration, which accredits 
schools and their programs to prepare flight controllers and air- 
craft maintenance personnel. In fact, the education - section; of 
Feeder al Aviation Administration seriously considered applying for. 
recognition on the U.S. Commissioner's -list as a specialized ac- 
crediting agency, but in 1976 the" General Counsel provided an 
opinion that "the Office of Education does not have the authority 
to recognize a Federal Agency as a nationajly^recogriized ac- 
crediting agency" (Advisory Committee 1976, pp. 21-2). > 
- Although the second and third types of programmatic accredi- 
tation are important, and do affect institutional operation m signifi- 
cant ways, not enough is known about them in their entirety to 
more than note their existence in the structure. Future reference 
in this report to specialized programmatic accreditation will refer 
to the first type. 

The 'federal aspects of . the structure of ' accreditation derive from 
governmental "listing" responsrbilities: sumniarizing the states' 
educational activities and publishing a list (since 1S70); and pub- 
lishing a lisiL (since 1952) of "nationally recognized ¥iccreditmg.- 
agencies arid associations that [the Secretary of ^Education^defer-: 
mines to be a reliable authority as to quality^ of train ing'dffered by 
an educational institution" (Pub. Law 82-550. ^c^253, 1952). This 
"listing" responsibility ^provides the legal^ba^ for the Secretary. 
of Education, after an extensive reviewT to "recognize" accredit- 
ing associations as &nG main^otrfce of inforniation regardiiy the 
eligibility of institutions-td^rticipate in federal funding prof^rams 
(Conway- 1979. pp. 1-58-69; see also Finkin 1978). - 

The * recent "indirect but emphatic federal entry , into the ac- 



creditation area has led to the use of the term '*triad" as a symbol 
of a three-part structure for accreditation {Kapliri' 197&). The 
**triad". concept describes three operations: firsts states ^'charter'' 
or license and* in some cases *taccredit'* institution's; second, ac- 
crediting association? admit to -rriembership. and thus **accredit/* 
mpst institution's that, provide proj^rams of acceptable educational 
quality; third/ the federal government, through its taxing and 
spending power, provides funds to postsecondary institutions and 
students on . the basis of institutional "eligibility'' derived--from 
"listing" approved^ nongovernmental, voluntary accrediting as^ 
sociations. ^ 

This uneasy and troubled "triad" provides the basic structure, 
for accreditation as' we enter the 1980's. Developments over two 
centuries have brolight us to this stage. Although the most critical 
changes occurred .recently, some trends have a long history. The 
two centuries can -be divided into five periods that correspond to 
accrediting trends;:J^r'^he U.S.: 1787-1914.^1914-1935; 1935-1948, 
1948-1975, and, -^1975-1980. ' A concise consideration of these five 
periods should provide a basis for an informed estimate of pos- 
sible-future developments in this little known but increasingly 
'important field. ^ 



Historical Development of .Accreditation * 

• ' , •„ I - I "■ 

■ " ■ * ' ■ ' — o 

This section will discuss some of the forces, particularly activity 
states or federal agencies, influencing accreditation during ea- 
of the five periods. The first period runs from the formal establis 
ment of the University of the State 'of New York as the first a 
crediting agency in 1787, until 1914, when the Association 
American Universities .formally listed recognized' colleges. T 
second period runs from 1914 to 1935, the time when the Nor 
Central Asspciatioh embarked on a more qualitative and le 
quantitative approach to accreditation, and; the American Medic 
Association began an "umbrella" or -cluster type of accreditatic 
The third period continues to 1948 when the "listing" form 
accreditation by. the Association , of American Universities w 
terminated. The fourth period concludes with the establishme 
of the Coun.cir on Postsecondary AccreditE^tion in 1975, and t 
fifth period takes the discussion through 1980. 

"o * ■ . ■ 

The First Period: 1787-1914 ' 

-The University of the^State of New York (the New York Board 
Regents) w^s established - in 1784 as a board for King's GoUe 
(now Columbia University) "and other colleges or schools in t 
state.: After" three years of bickering, very similar^ to current imp: 
sioned accreditation discussions,- the law \yas revised in 1787, \y: 
• Columbia arid all other such institutions to have their, owri ^boan 
The Regents were ernpowered arid required to visit every colU 
in th*e state' yearly, to register eac-h curriculum at each institutii 
. and to report yearly to the legisla€urer Th^se conditions contin 
today in substantially the same/ form (Birch 1979, pp. 89- 
Orlans, 1975, pp: 6-7; Seld^n 1960, pp. 29-30; Wilkins 1959, p. a 
Thus, accrediting activity ' began at the state level. Iowa follow 
New . York's lead in 1846, Utah^ in 1896, Washington in 19 
; Virginia in 1912, and Maryland in 1914^(Wilkins 1'959, p. 31). 

Voluntary, nonprofit .educational associations apparen 
'began witii the, American Medical Association in 1847. Althou 

it "established early ' a Committee on Medical 'Education,/ little 
L-fective control was exerted until after . 1900 when the Assqciat 
'reorganized. This had become essential because of the low st 
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. phia' editor, helped expose some of the earliest debasers of Ameri- 
can higher "education" by buying a set of bogus degrees in meili- 
cine, law, • and other fields for $455. Through revelations in his 
newspaper, the evidence was subsequently -used to convict the 
proprietors of these 'colleges'" {p. 12). In 1905, after its re- 

• organization, the American Medical Association: 

...published a classification of medical schools based solely 
on the percentage of licensure examination failures for each " 
school. This classification was followed by another ratinj; sys- 
tem based on ten categories and on inspection^ of each 
school. ... This second classification, completed in 1907, 
comprised 82 schools in Class A (approved), 46 in Class B 
(probation), and ^^2 in Class C (unapproved), for a total of 
160 schools. The\latter classification was not made public, 
althou^^h each sdaboi ,was advised of its individual standinj^. 
As a result, resentment of tht\-*council develo^)ed, anti its work 

. mijiht have floundered had it no't -been for the concurrent 
interest of a recently created foundation ... it turned to the 
CarneKit? Foundation for assistance Abraham Ftexner was 
appointed to conduct the study, and he was assisted throujih- 
out by I)v. N. P. Colwell, secretary of the Council on Medical 
Education. Their report was completed and published in 1910 
and provided substantial support for the steps already initi- 
ated- by the council of the AMA . . . Fle.xner and Colwell per- 
sonally visited each of the 155 schools in existence at the 
time of the study. by 1915 the number of schools had been 

, redu.ced to 95— a reduction of 40 percent — largely as a result 
of the impetus that Flexner a^ve to the movement initiated 
by the AMA. In- that year,, the council a^raia classified the 
schools: 66 in Class A, 17 in Class B, and 12 in Class C. The 
others had closed or merged. (Selden 1971, pp. A3-4) ; 

This action "in the field of medicine clearly demonstrated the 
a viability of- specialized . programmatic accrediting^ associations... 
Other specialized iissociations that -beKan— accreditinj> activities 
during this period are the Association of American Law Schools 
(1900), the American Osteopathic -Association (1897) with its 
Committee on Education in 1901, and the Society of Arnerican 
Foresters (1,900) (Petersen 1980, pp. 86. 115, 249j* 

The beginnings of the regional associations have been men- 
tioned earlier, ^our of them were formed during this first period, 
but^only the North Central Association" (1895) established and- ap- 
plied standards- of accreditation. The Prodeediuf/s of 1912 listed 
12 criteria, many quite specific, and in 1913; the first list of fully 
■ ■ ■ \ • .". ■■ ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

*All other dates for the founding of accreditation organizations are derived from 
. Petersen's source book (1980). 3 
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accredited colleK^s and universities was published (Geijier 1970, 
pp. 187-8). The list included 73 diverse institutions in 14 states. 
Two Illinois junior colleges were, on the first list, plus five normal 
schools and teachers colleges on a separate' unclassified list. 

. Related federal activity during this period began with the es- 
tablishment of the first U.S. Department of Education in 1867 
-(Cartt6r"'1966r pr'58X''Tt"Hadn^'^^^ funds and was primarily a 
statistical agency, collecting, Misting, categorizing, and periodical- 
ly publishing directories and summary data. To perform this 
function, however, it . had to answer the question, What is a col- 
lege? and decide what institutional categories to use.. It pushed 
higher educatio/n toward standardization. In 1870, a list of 369 
institutions was developed. Such lists were issued fairly regu- 
larly and by 1910, 602 institutions were reported (with a number of 
institutions that would not be included today) (Orlans 1975, p. 36). 

In 1910. the "first specialist in higher education, ' Kendric Bab- 
. cock„3vas appointed: ' < 

[He] took it as his first task to work with the Association of 
American Universities, in the [)reparatidri of a list of cbllcKes 
grouped by quality [as measured by the success of graduates 
in pursuing advanced degree programs]. In what proved to be 
a decision setting a Federal pattern for fifty years. President 
Taft ordered the withdrawal of the published listing, and Presi- 
dent Wilson, despite the jalea of the AAU to the contr-,ry, up- 
held the decision in. 1914. From that time until the passage of 
• the Veterans Readjustmeiit Act iri_1952T-the Office of Educa- 
tioji was; merely- a' bysfander in the field of collegiate accredita- 
- — 'n:ion. (Cartter 1966, p. 5.9) ^ 

Despite, this limitation '-•n.the Department of Education, the. 
Department of Agriculture" essentially accredited in the field of 
veterinary medicine for many years. In 'lS79, veterinary surgeons 
for the U.S. Arm°y were required to hold a degree. Starting in 1894, 
graduation from a veterinary college was required before an ap- 
plicant could take the civil service e.xamination for positions in this 
field. By 190S the Department of Agriculture and the Civil Service 
""Commission had established program Regulations for all students 
who wished to be admitted to .the examinations. Since many posi- 
tions were in the government agencies, great leverage existed; 
Orlans classified it as "accrediting," an oddity in the checkered 
history of accreditation (Orlans 1975, pp. 3-4). .• 

The Second Period: 1914-193.5 

During this period tHe Southern (1917), Middle States (1919), and 
Northwest Associations (1923) established accrediting standards 



. \ ' . ■ . • / 

and put them into operation. The Western Colle^xe Association 

started as a membership "/liscussion Ki'oup in 1924 and tht-Na^ 

tional Home Study Council (192G) began setting standards/ Tor 

correspondence education. Eleven . special' programmatic ais^soci 

tions started: podiatry (1918). business (1919). law (1928), Jibra 

•and music (1924)i dietetics (1927). nurse anaesthesia^/, O i);31 ). 

pharmacy. an^_engineernig 11932;, and optometry .( 1934)./ Als^, in 

1932 the American^ VeterrnaryTMedicine~A^ 

crediting activity; it replaced the Department of Agriculture/as the 
accreditor in this field in -1957 (Selden 1960, p. 100). ' ' ./ 

1 A major^development of this period was the decisicj^a by the 
Association of American Universities to publish, in 1914^he federal 
list of institutions that Presidents Taft and Wilson Ipti withheld 
from publication. The German universities had reciu^?sted such a 
classified list to use in admissions decisions. This l;£il4 AAU list- 
ing divided, colleges into three groups, reflecting /the success of 
their graduates in A A'.U graduate scJ^ools. Eventiially. they pub- 
lisHed'a single,-/ very prestigious- list .that was of preeminent stature 
until dropped in 1948,(Oi^.lans 1974, p: io). / 

/The other major change in this' era took place in the eiirly 
1930's in the North Central Association. After a Tengthy study, com- 
.pleted in 1934, the Association adopted a new, less objective 
basic principle of accreditattion, stating that:- 

■ ' . . 7an institutlon-^will ibu judged- in tcrmH of ihc. [Hirporius it 
seeks to sorvu and on the basis of thu total pattorn it [trosiMils 
as an institiution- of higher oclucation. [and] the Noi-lh Cuntrat 
not only abolished the old outdated siandartts but it evolved a 
radical approach by initiating a new additional purpose of ac- 
' crediting, that of providing external stimulation to institutions . 
for their continual growth and improvement. . . . With the m- 
creasing use of the pattern which included boij\ an institu- 
tional self-survey and 1 a \team ,voif qualifiod institutional in- 
spectors, stimulation for college and university inii)rovemont 
was practiced more witiel\\^ as a major purpose of regional 
accreditation. {Seklen 19(50, p. 41) 

■ " - -•■ ■ . \ 

During this period, the! expansion of specialized agencies led 

institutional presidents, thrbugh\ their associations,: to make efforts 

to diminish the influence and stunt the growth of these agencies. 

In 1924, both the American ICouricil on Education arid the National 

Association 'of State Universities! took actions to this effect. But 

there was little change and in 1926 NASU published its awn limited 

list.of. accrediting associations with which it and its members would 



cooperate (Orlans 19tj0, pp 
sociations. set up shortly th 
the "law of limited success" o 



17-8),^^ The" number of such new as- 
sreafter proyides the best evidence of 
f such moves, then and ever sirice. 



Another useful precedent with modest be^^innin^s at this time 
was the **\ambrella" approach to accreditation. Some medically- 
related associations jn such fields as occupational ^therapy and 
physical therapy worked with the American Medical Association to 
jointly develop **essentials" or~ '^'stariclards". .and accrediting- 
processes. Engineering, also adopted such a system and its diverse 
fields, worked together to develop the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development. This important principle has alleviated 
- siomawjiat ^the^JVagmen tation and multi ple-visitation problems 
that plague institutions. ~ ~ ' ^ - ~ 

The Third Period:. 1935-1948 ^ 

Despite the proble\ns.; of the Depression and World War II. addi- 
tional ^ accrediting ^associations continued to appear. The "um- 
brella" concept developed further and in 1942 the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Medical Education was formed by collaboration of the 
AMA wqth the Association of American Medical Schools. New pro- 
..fessional associations /were* established for the following fields: 
chemistry (19313), dentistry "(1938)V occupationa;} therapy (1935), 
physical therapy (1936). medical technology (1936. with. AMA), 
journalism (1946); medical records: (1943); architecitu art 
(1944), and p;<actical jnursing (1§45). Two national institutional as- 
sociationsjnitiated accrediting activity, the Association of Theology 
Schools/f'l936) arid the American Association/of Bibte Schools 

/^Finally,' the last "open" geographical area of the .country 
^vas filled by the expansion of the Western College Association 
into accrediting activity in 1948. Previously, California institutions 
had been served 'by the Northwest ^association and the University 
of California. Clearly the movem/nt toward standards and ac- 

, crediting of both institutions and programs .was a response to 

. needs in the society. , . 

Although relatively out of accreditation activity since 1914, the 
Offfce of Education, after 1937, did sponsor a series of confer- 
ences and studies at the request or'the chief state school officers. 
They were concerned about diploma mills (including such earlier 
infamous cases as Oriental University, Potomac University, and the 
Branch Institute of Engineering and Science); complaints from 
abroad as well as from the home front (Reid 1959, pp. 23-42); and 
in particular, approval of teacher education programs. The- study 
of "the phases of accreditation, especially from the viewpoint of 
th^ responsibilities of the states" reported: 

...it seems inevitable that some'fundamental change in the 
machinery of accrediting must take place ... the* authors of 



this buiretin are convinced that such :chanKe should bjLi.n the 
direction of placinji jireatei* responsibilities upon appropriate 
agencies in the several States ... The proposal here made is 
for the State to maintain an accreditin^j a}j;ency to cooperate ■ 
with these regional and national aptencies and not to compete 
with them. The imperative need for the accreditin^j services of 
these agencies during the transition period . is .recognized and 
it is hoped that until any given State does ser up' satisfactory.- 
, accrediting machinery, the regional and national associations 
;■■ - will, continue to . function as accrediting agencies in that . State. 
(Kelly et al. 1940,. pp. 206-7, in Birch 1979; p. 26) ' 

A follow-up conference by the Anierican CouhHl~l)n~Edu(!ation In- 
1941 stressed the value of the voluntary regional and national as- 
sociations while encouraging them to cooperate with , state agen- 
cies. It effectively defused the report and delayed until recently, 
any further significant efforts to enlarge state responsibilities for 
accrediting and institutional evaluation. ' ■ 

- In the meantime the voluntary regional associations consoli- 
dated their position nationally '(Car.tter. 1966. p. 60). All of them 
rnoved ' to .some degree toward j.the__'ne\v_..principie- of--the -North^ 
Central Association, basing accreditation of individual institutions 
on the institution's own objectives rather than on a single set of 
standardized criteria. This helped them, later to adapt accrediting 
to a wide diversity of institutions— and prepared them partially for 
the post-war wave of new institutions. 



The Fourth Period: 1948-1975 V* " 

As World War II wound down, the AAU announced its- departure 
from accreditation. With its prestigious list no longer available, the 
regional association lists* became much more important. As a 
consequence, in 1948 the Western College. Association embarked 
-on the • accreditation-task. "Ai; the sSme time; "the; presidents ' of "a 
number of major universities established the .National Conimission 
on Accrediting (1948) to try afiram to. stop the proliferation of new, 
specialized associations and to trim the Wings of those in existence.. 
It soon became apparent that it was at . best, a holding operation 
since many new ones started up: health education (1964), health 
administration (1948), medical assistance (1966), psychology 
(1952), speech and hearing (1964), funeral direction (1970), con- 
struction education (1974), home *>conomics a971), chiropratic 
(1971), public . health (1974), physical therapy (1064), rehabilitation 
(1971), social work (1952), interior design (1971), respiratory 
therapy (1956), services to the blind (1967), arid clinical laboratory 
sciences (1973). Two new national institutional associations also 



began: The Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 
(1952) vand the National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools (1965).. And the National Home S,tudy Council established 
an independent Accrediting Commission in 1955. 

The major new development of this time, however, was the 
passage by Congress of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act-.of-1952. The first act, in 1944, had led to widespread abuse. 
Congress determined that accreditation would be a useful mech- 
anism to assess quality of education and to eliminate the fraud . 
and. -cheating. Previous clearances hy federally-funded "state 
approval agencies" had riot been sufficient. As Finken (1978) ex- 
"plairisr"' ~ ^ : ~ 

"State approval had, in man.\^ instances, besh no more than- a 
■ rubber stamp. A role for the Office of Education ^was pro- 
posed and', to some extent, contested by the t Veterans Ad- 
ministration. As part of the resulting comproinise^_state_.ap- 
proval_ ageh_cies„^ye^e-authorized to"appf bve "courses offered 
by an institution that had been accredited "by a nationally 
recognized accrediting ageijcy or association" aftd, as a 
facility for state approval agencies, the Commissioner of 
J Education was authorized to list such accrediting agencies: 
^ ---"for the purposes of this Act^the Commissioner shall publish 
a list of nationally recognized' accrediting agencies and as- 
sociations which he determines to be reliable authority as to 
the quality of training offered by an educational institution." 
This : solution rested upon three closely related- assump- 
• tions. First, the statute assumed that '^"nationally -recognized 
accrediting agencies", existed and were of -sufficient reliability 
that state government could permissibly piggy-back its own 
approval of courses upon the private agency's " decision- 
making processes. Second, reliance upon -private determina- ^ 

" tions of educational quality would obviate the threat of federal 

control of edudatidn. Third; "the role of the -Commis^^^ 
Education in determining that such nationally fecognized 
agencies were of sufficient reliability would be essentially 
ministeriaU The last assumption, reflected both in language 
that, merely directs the Commissioner to publish a list and in 
the legislative history, is a necessary corollary of the other : ^ 
two; it would be .anomalous for the government to avoid the 
direct regulation of educational institutions by regulating the 
substantive standards oi" accrediting agencies, thereby doing 
indirectly what the statute was intended to avoid, (p. 2) 

This relatively innocuous bit of legislation has" provided the 
basis for much of the controversy surrounding accreditation in 
recejit years. At first, the tie-in with eligibility for federal funding 
was perceived as positive, particularly by the regionals, which 



were much more directly affected- by it than were other 'accrediting 
agencies. For example, Geiger (1970, p. 56) in his. official history 
of the Ndrth Central Association noted that:. 

"• ' ■• . . . ■ ■ _ 

Concrete endorsement of ^the rejjional associations' position 
came' from both private and public agencies. When the Ford 
. Foundation " made a half billion dollars available for grants to 
colleges and universities in the mid-1950's. the first stipulation 
; was that applicants must be accredited. Other philanthropic* 
organizations, tended to observe the same limitation. ■ Such , 
endorsements were soon to be augmented immeasurably 

^ -after- Federal-funds- became -available ^or- educatiQiiaLins.tLtu:^ ^ 

tions, because the United States Office- of Education adopted 
- the policy of relying on the evaluations of the regional as- - 
sociations- as a basis for determining institutional eligibility, 
for grants. <Geiger,1970. p. 56) - 

The national institutional associations were (and are) positive 
about federal "listing," since it has provided them official standing 
and recognition never achieved previously. In fact, one of them, 
the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools, was set 
up in 1965 as a direct result'of the 1.952 legislation and the subse- 
quent changes on the accreditation scene. In 1964, student finan.-. 
cial assistance in . nursing was made dependent on accreditation 
by the National League for Nursing, arid later in 1968 by. regional, 
associations or state boards of nursing (Cartter 1966, pp. i61-2).- 

Several of the" regionals set up separate commissions in the 
occupational and , technical areas between 1962 and' 1970 to pro- 
vide a broader service and to try to nriaintain a regional, approach 

-to — 'the vocatioriar " aspect of "postsecbndary education. Some 
regionals, however, did , not take this approach. Minnesota,, in the 
North ' Central region, became a battleground and the "Mondale 
amendment" in the Education Amendments of 1972 niade it pos- 
sible for federallyrrecognized state agencies to certify or "ac- 
credit" vocational institutions that wished to participate in federal 
student-assistance programs (Orlans 1975, pp. 44-5). 

As federal student-assistance programs have grown to become 
a major source of student aiid institutional income, the length and 
specificity of the federal regulations have increased dramatically, 

~especially-since -1968,_.when " the Commissioner of Education estab- 
lished a speciai.Divisipn of Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
to wprk in this area. The expansion of criteria for judging and 
recognizing the associations, to include a number of social goals, 
such as monitoring non-discrimination practices, and consumer 
concerns, such as assuring fairness of refund policies,' had 



created considerable distress iri'\ the educational community by 
1975-. ■ - ■ V ,. ■ . ^ 

In the late 1960's and early i970*s it becahfe clear, that rejcional 
and national institutional accreditirig forces_ would ha ve to ba nd 
together to have much effect. The. Fetieration of Regional Accredit-, 
ing Commissions and the National Cpmmission on Accrediting — 
described by Orlans (1975 p. 26). as "two bears in a cage"— ap- 
proached accreditation . from almost totally . different viewpoints. 
[A major study by Claude Puffer (1970) femphasized the need for a 
national organization or council of all parties interested in ac- 
liredifatioriT" After sparring" for several y^ars they combined in 
—19:75;. with the strong -support~~"of the -WkshmgtoTi-base'd~iriglTer 
education associations, to form the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditiation (COPA). The pattern of orgatnization reflects the 
recommendations of Jerry- W. Mill'e^;"^)Ssed on his extensive study' 
of opinions of leaders in the field. 

. . . nongovernmental accreditation should be embraced in a 
national system/ utilizing national standards and procedures* 
At the head of this ■ national system the national- body 
would: ' 

1. Have a membership from institutions, institutional accredit^ 
in^ agencies, specialized accreditinji -ajiencies, professional 
jjroupSj, and the public. • . 

2. Have a membership composed of one-third public repre- 
sentatiyes and two-thirdis' professional educators* 

3. Have authority derived from acting in the public interest 

and enforce its . decisions through .the weij^ht of public - 

- : sanctioris.. . 

, 4. Provide leadership for nonj^overn mental accreditation, 
* 5* Recoj<nize a^;encies to grant^ institutional and specialized / 
_ accreditation. - 
^ 6. . Relate to all types of postsecondary. accreditinji aiiencies, 
without ref^ard to types and levels of institutions they 
serve. 

7. Finaince its operations by means of a surcharge on tlie ac- 
crediting fees and/or budgets of agertcies it recognizes, 
(Miller 1973, p. 151-2.) . ' 

the Fifth Period: 1975-1980 

The first six years' oi COPA have been active ones. An apocryphal 
story, recently published, has it that" Kenneth Young, its first 
president (from 1975 to 1980), was told by '*a lawyer, well-versed 
in the .complexities of. accreditation" that he hoped Young had 
not rJust signed on as captain of the Titanic." (Jacobsen 1980, 



p. 1) In spite of this possible future, COPA thrives and has con- 

. tributed greatly in its short life,/ 

With its broad constituency COPA is described as a *'balance 
wheel for accreditation/* or **main gear to interrelate (1) the aen- 

. eral public, (2) users of accreditatioa, (3) f^enerai accrediting 
agencies, (4) specialized accrediting agencies; and (5) national as- 
sociations representing institutions'' (COPA 1979, pp. 2-3). The 
COPA board after extensive discussions identified five major 
priorities: ^ , '■- 



<^JJdj]^aIiJlJ^^ th -pro I i f er a tion-anTl" 

spv;cialization in accreditalibn; (2) evaluating educationcil 
quality and measuring outcomes^ of education; (3) cojMng with 
the role of government (federal and state) in accreditation; 
(4) devel6ping a national education-information program on 
accreditation: and (5) selecting, traininj^, and evaluating 
volunteers in accreclitation. (Younj^ 1979, p. 139) 

^ ^ ^ - 1- 

- - Proliferation^ of accrediting agencies has continued to be a 
problem and is related to the third of the priorities* Those ex- 
pecting a cutback as a result of the establishrhent of COPA have. 
been disappointed, A thorough reyiew process has been instituted; 
— the additions have been slowed but the number of active accredit- 
ing agencies has grown. For instance, an accrediting body ^ for 
landscape architecture was added 'in 1976 (Petersen 1980). H^^ 
ever, in the same yearJ_a_new^:-^■u medical- 
^jhicalth area w tha Committee .on Allied Health Educa- 

tion and Accreditation /(CAHE A) represents *'21 Review Com- 
mittees, representing '45 collaborating allied health organizations, 
in the . accreditation of programs in 26 areas of allied health** 
(Petersen 198Q, p. 131). A majority, of accrediting associations are 
■ in the medical-heal th field (Proffit 1^80, p: 11) and much of. the 
constant pressure of additions comes from technological ad- 
vances-in medical care^ The discovery and use of radiation alone 
"has generated a number of allied health professional occupa- 
tions-* (Martin 1980", p^" 9). Many of these rather minute specialties 
in the past have .been taken care of by on-the-job training or ap- 
prenticeship programs. But currently there is pressure, for special 
licensing of each separate specialty. Although COPA approved 
CAHEA as an umbrella organization in this field, the issues are far 
from resolved. ■ X 

Of course, proliferation, is not limited to CO PA^professiona l 
recognition, since the Division of Eligibilityancl'^Agency'^Evaluation 
(DEAE) of the Department of. Education also lists inktkutions^ 
eligible for some 30 federal-funding prdgranis. The list of eligible 
institutions is derived from a number of sources, including those 



listed by" accrediting? associations and listed by DEAE as a result of 
its recognition process. DEAE, as of February 20, 1980, lists 75 
separate associations . or commissions, including , a state agency 
(the New York State Board of Regents) and several other associa- 
tions in fields such as dance, theater, and npncoUegiate continu- 
ing education. COP A's shorter, more restrictive list includes some 
not on the DEAE-plist, such as the American Chemical Society, the 
American 'Council fo/ Construction Education, the Council on 
Rehabilitation Education^an d the American Home ^Ejiojioniics 
"A^^ociaf ion7~The . staff" of the Chronicle' of Higher EducaUon 
recently prepared and published a total, merged ..list of involved, 
associations (Jacobsen 1986rpp. 8^10). . 

The listing of accrediting associations and their member institu- 
tions, however; provides only a portion of th.e-'total of eligible 
institutions maintained by rDEAE. .. In 19J'7r^then Commissioner 
Boyer outlined the composition of the list in a letter to Senator 
Paul Laxalt, Y^hich was later publically distributed: 

Of the 8,544 institutions on the Commissioner's .eliKibility list: , • 

(a) 854 are foreign institutions; ' 

(b) eleven are chartered by the Federal Government; - 
^— f^ir 7,679 are either chartered or licensed by States; and 

(d) none is other than a posts^condary institution. ' «. 

Among the postsecpndary institutions on the list of eligible 
institutions (whether chartered by the Federal Government, 
or licensed/chartered by States): • 

(a) 6,348 are accredited (includes- 3,885 hospital-based pro- 
grams in allied health); - 

(b) 327 are candidates for accreditatioh; 

(c) 98 are institutionally certified; . ' . ' 

(d) 86 are State approved; 

(e) 831 became eligible under the National Vocational Stu"- 
dent Loan Insurance Act; and 

;. ■ :H.(f) 854 are foreign institutions, approved as comparable to , 
U.S.-institutions for purposes of the Guaranteed Student Loan 
' Program (only). (Boyer 1980v pp. 1-2) 

Over the years since- 1952, the now-Department of Education has 
been able to approve "institutions in a variety of ways, as the data 
above clearly indicate. The actual number 'of accredited U.S. post- 
QoMB.Ty. institutions apparently is 2,463, when the number of 
' "hospital-based-progranTs" is subtracted from the 6,348 classified 
as "accredited." The . Secretary of Education (and formerly, the 
Commissioner of :Education) has the -power, and clearly exercises 
it, to approve institutions a?id programs on other bases,, "contained 
in over 20 statu/ory provisions" (Conway 1979, p. 167). Other 
means include: (1) use of an appointed advisory committee if no 



nationally recQKnizedraf^ency is qualified^to. accredit; j^^ the use^; 
of /the nhree-letter rule," where an institution's 'students can • 
transfer with credit to three currently accredited institutions; and- • 
(36 the "reasonable assurance" or "satisfactory assurance" 
method, where it is determined -that an institution 'will meet ac- . 
creditinj> standards within a reasonable timq (Orlans 1975, pp. 40- 
2; Convv a>^.97£:.p.._160-). jE 1 ij^ ibi 1 it>^f or -i ns titu 

some^ federal student financial-assistance proKrams clearly has 
been possible within a less formal framework also .(on a^ very 
limited basis) in such cases as foreiRn institutio,n&, or the notorious 
West Coast Schools case. The confusion of *''eli>iibility" for federal 
proKr^m^ 'with~T"'a^ fo^' 
a quarter-century, but has. been pinpointed-'as a major future con- 
cern only durinj^theCOPA period. - • . , 

' Another current proliferation problem relates :to multiple agr 
creditation: when there' is niore than - one association in a Riven, 
field, and when the various .'states use' different a^^enc.ies.M^r as- 
sociations for the recognition or accrediting of similar programs. 
The State Approving . Agencies, financed . by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, may accept institutions on the DEAE list; but- at dif- 
ferent times and in different states this process has varied 
significantly (Conway 1979, pp. 162-3). The National Conimission 
^on Accrediting and COPA, as a matter of wise educationaJ^policy. 
tried to limit accreditation to one" association in arty given field. 
It never worked in law where the American Bar Association ac- 
credited more law schools (some with a more practical bent) than 
the Association .of American Law Schools (Orlans 1975, p. 32). An 
example of even^ more.,,direct~ long-term competition exists in the 
medical tech^logy/clinical laborator.f area. Ancl recently, the 
American^ Physical Therapy Association has \yithdra\yn from its 
relationship with the . American Medical Association; in 1977,. it 
was added to the COPA and DEAE lists of approved- associations 
while the Council on . Allied Health Education and Accreditation 
continues to accredit programs in physical therapy (78 approved 
programs' in 1980) (Petersen 1980, p. .132). The number of such 
multiple accreditation bodies is not large in proportion to the* 
whole; haw«^r, the -possibility exists of additional withdrawals 
fr^m'^'umbrella groups such as engineering, allied health, and 
medical specialties. If the physical therapy decisions . are a 
precedent, the problems in the future could become eyen greater. 

COPA's major effort in the area. of information dissemination 
and research has been significant. Literature has- beien developed 
through a series of widely distributed topical papers on such key 
topics as legal issues, evaluation purposes, principles and systems, 
confidentiality, effects of collective bargaining, and educational 



auditing- Several 'major studies of aspects of accreditation have 
been undertaken, by COPA with financinj? from major foundations 
or federal agencies. In particular, studies ^have been conducted on 
nohtraditionaX education and education on militj^ry bases. COP A 
itself has funded, or cooperated on studies of Accrediting Stan- 
dards and- Guidelines (P,ater.sen_,2979) and multiple accrediting 
relMipn^h^^^ Parrish 1979); The -qu,estion of common 

terrninologj- ari<i definitions is currently b^in^ addressed and 
should be iront/d out in the next year or two. 

COPA.ha?i' several sub-groups working on one of accredita- 
tion'sv^bng-standing problems, the need for inter-associational 
cooperation in ^gelf-study procedures and standards and in insti- 
tutional site visitations. Although, final standards have not yet 
been developed, in 1978 COPA board adopted a set of **interim 
Guidelines on . Interagency Cooperation in Accreditation.'* The 

.'/^Guidelines'* set forth six principles: 

' * ' ^ .. • 

1. vrFacilitatin^ cooperation between and amobf^ institutional 
i." and pro>itramniatic. accrediting agencies should 'be an 

' objective of COPA^ the^ accrediting ^ agencies, - and the 
' i- . institutions served by them, ' - " ^ 

2. ..Consistent \ with the concept of "voluntary accreditation, 
V ' :^ each /institu^tion of postseconriary ' education should decide 
^h- >;■; for , itself wHether to. seek, accreditation by any- appropriate 

; agerycy or conibinaU^ \^ • ^ 

3. " Institutions desiring .coordinated accrediting activities, > * 

particularly among agencies • accrediting progranis-Jocat 
^ witpin" the same academic administrative, unit (i.e.^/a School 
" . - pf -^rofessiona Studies).; should be offered every possible 
. . r: \ ass|istance and; cooperation. * 
<[r 4.>Cobrdination begins with the designation^ of- responsibility 
^ within the institution for liaison with the various accrediti^^ 

. c adencies. ' - . v- ' . 

^5/ Tel be successful, -^coordination requires .advance plan- 
\ \ ^ nyng by both the institution arid the accrediting agency or 
ir " agejicies involved, ^ < 

% -6. Representatives of each , accrediting agency ' will be re- 
- sponsible to their " parent agency, for investigation- and 
j/epof ting- activities carriiid out as part of the accrediting 
' = cycle. (COPA 1978, p: 2) . ' 

Einally, GOPA's major priority deals with^ accreditation's: major 
task/ "evaluating educational quality and measuring outcomes of 
education/' including the '^selecting/ training, and evaluating 6f 
volunteers in accreditation." Many of its conferences and publica- 
tions deal with these problem areas. Almost ail of its participants 
^re volunteers and through its efforts much has been done to en- 
large 'their numbers iand background knowledge. The " various 



member associations caiTy-'pn .mostfp^^^ actual selection and 

training efforts for both on-campus self-study ' and association 

efforts; these have been stepped up significantly in recent, ye.ii'rs. 

The entire process depends j^reatly on \ this effort bein^i successful. 

Semrd\y (1977) has pointed out that: . \ ; ' 

' ■ ' ■ \ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Accreditation docision-mJikinji -Is bLiilt\ upon a two-tierod sys- 

tei'n vyhich uncompiisses a pour rovievv procuss. On . the one 

hand . the' institution is expected to^^'cfbnduct a study and. 

*■ analysis of its-op.exations in the liKht of its mission statement. 

' Jts Koals and purpos^jsTluul-its proj>i-am objectives .. . On the 

• "other' hancl, th(.' Commission -iprovides toi* an on-site evalua- 

tion review by a team of persons independent and outside 
the institution.- This constitutes the peer review which utilizes 
as its basis the institution's self-study. This procesis is carried ^ 
' out both sLibsi-antively and proceduvally . . . L'^nd] is based 

upon" the . concept that^ indiv=iduals schoolecl in the disciplines- 
'.and research and. acquainted with . the c^r^anization an(i^ . 
,rprocess(i4 of pos'tsecondary institutions are M^le to exercise 
their competence and expertise and apply their problem- 
solv'inu ability to fumlamentar questions cohcerniiiK institu- 
'tional effectiveness., (pr 3.) "\ 

• ■' ' X "'i " 

COPA-has had limited effect in this area/ ami advisedly^^o. 'It has 

•set a...torie_ and emphasized direction but left to the fe^ional. 

specialized, and , national institutional associations '"the si^inifi^ant 

efforts toward actual improvernent of the details of the accredit- 

inf^c process. ■ , 



-Possible^Euture Roles for Accreditation 



A 'number of basic issues in the field remain controversial and un- 
resolved... MpsT are long-standing, with some contemporary 
t^yis^s. Some of these issues are: concerns regarding consunSer 
t^rotedtipny diversity in . postsecondary education and the problem 
of What is a 'college?"; the recent , fedieral success in increasing 
itSN poveer and control over higher education through relating its 
"listing" and "funding'" powers; and the expansion of state activity 
in institutional accrediting beyond the power to incorporate and 
charter institutions and to license individuals. ^ ■ \ ■' 

Consum^. concerns relate first to the perennial degree-mill 
probliem -and; second to illegal or questionable uses, of federal 
student assistance programs.^ Federal attempts to get a few un- 
willing voluntary accrediting associations to validate institutional 
probity are ' quite ^problematical^ ^nce this involves turning over 
go.vernment "police" powers 'to^pnTgovernmental organiza- 
tions.'in the long run, this is primarily a state problem and func- 
tion. Past federal ^efforts through postal regulations and now 
through non-gbvernm'ental agencies have been .ineffective 
(Pugsley 1976, p; 17). The best effort to date is the "model" legis- 
lation prepared by the Education Commission of the States in 
1973. According to ECS: , 

... variety and diversity continue to Contribute to the vitality 
- ^^of postsecondary education. Its Keneral av-ailability to virtual- 
ly all Americans also "steadily increases, and this should con- 
tinue. However, while vitality and availability flourish, there is 
0' i.ui^cT 'that questionable, unethical, or fraudulent prac- 
tices may- exploit the manner in which postsecondary educa- 
tion js offered . and conducted. -Prior . to 1972,^ the United 
States Office of Education reported that, approximately 2,790 
postsecondary institutions were accredited by agencies 
*■ recognized for^ this, purpose by the Office of Education. In 
. - addition, there were about 3Q.0 unaccredited colleges and 
Universities, in the United States. Of the 300,. it was estimated 
that about .110 could be considered '^diploma mills," es- 
sentially providing no training or education, but sellinjj de- 
: . greeS fon a price. The other 190 may not have satisfied the 
standards for accreditation but were making honest efforts to 
meet the required standards. . ' 
». • With the inclusion 'in the 1972 Amendments of much* less 
restrictive criteria for qualifying for federal ifunds, an ex- 
• . parided .recognition of viable and . acceptable postsecondary 



proKrurris and instilulions was encouraj?ed. Thus, rather than 
3,000 colleges and universities, current estimates suj^^est a 
• 'total ^of approximately 14,000 institutions and proj^rams 
corriprisin^x the ran^e of postsecondary institutions, includinK^ 
" traditional higher ' educational institutionsr postsecondary*' 
vocational and technical institutions, and .other private and 

''" proprietary schools. Accordingly, while the actual number of. 
institutions and programs with questionable, unethical, or 
fraudulent practices may be small, the leeway for such prac- 
tices may tie ^^reater, and estimates suKi^^st that unsuspecting 
consumers may be fleeced of several million dollars, each 
year. . • 

Since the le^al rej^ponsibility for authorizing the existence/ 
and continuation of postsecondary educational institutions, 
programs, and courses of study rests fundamentally with the 

. states, it follows that a loj^ical step for controlling ques- 
tionable, unethical, 'or fraudulent practices iwould be enact- 
ment of statutes or amendments "of existinj^ state laws for 
this purpose. onvcertain Kuidelines or models. (1973; pp. v-vi) ' 

Tn ,the years, since its publication,, this mociel had. had significant, 
effect; ho\vevt;r,"much remains to be . done by _a lar^e number of 

statesJi . . " v ' _ / -.^ 

The orjjanized e'ducational profession, through its associations, 
has developed another very important thrust— a serious effort at 
self-review and self-regulation based . at the." American Council 
on Education. The COPA and AGE boards have' ap'proved a code, 
"To Assure Fair Practice Toward Students'," along^ with a seVies of 
self-regulation initiatives in areas such as transfer and award of 
academic credit (El-Khawas-. 1979). If adopted by institutibns, this 
program could help improve public attitudes about*, institiitio.nal- 
practices in matters of consumer cbncern.. - " 

In the second area, the increase in nontraditional efforts at 
diversity;, in postsecondary education makes quality control dif- 
ficult. Satellite prograriis-'at great distances from home campuses 
and • contracts with--_e_ducational brokers" to provide courses or 
programs under the rti brie of ^an- approved institution are the 
main sources of this problem. COPA has- conducted a national 
study of this area (Andrews 1978)- resulting in the . following lO 
significant findings: . 

■ * = . • " - 

• The nontraditional education movumunL is a positivt; and 
crealivO -force in .American postsecondary education, pro-" 
viding added stimulus for needed reform and si)ecifically 
focusing on the issues of equality^ of access, quality "of re- 

. . suits, and individual achievements. 

• Nontraditional,- alternative learning, as «^ a concept, is 



achieving accoptuncu ahionK the consLiLuent groups of 
American postst5coDclary education" 

• Primary problems with nontraditional education, forms arc 
internal and related to 4nadeCiuacy of processes and 

' procedures in implementation. . 

• An increasing; number of trattitional institutions are adapt- 
ing and integrating the characteristics of the nontraditional 
movement into their own prot^rams. 

\ • A commitment to nontraditional education by the institu- 
tion is essential for the"- development of acceptable pro- 
■ grams. This includes the proper relationship to purpose, 
faculty support, and allocation of institutional resources. 

• The critical questions about, the purposes of postsecondary 
education in relation to curricula and dej;ree e.xpectations 
and assessment of educational outcomes have been raised 

.as a result of the nontraditional ventures. 

• Nontraditional education -has been identified as a shift, of 
: valence rather than a split within postsecondary education. 

• Institutional accreditation should operate within a single 
■'mode that will accommodate all of postsecondary ediica- 
< tion. recotcrfixinj; both process and performance „ com- 

- ponents in the evaluation of institutions. 

• Institutional accreditation should consider and determine 
its appropriate role. in such matters as institutional intejirity 
and consumei:*''prott*ction. 

• Traditionalists and nontraditionalists should close ranM 
and wort together as equal partners in American postsec- 
ondary education \to identify problems and find solutions. 
(Andrew's, 1978.' pp. 18-9) ^ 

SiKnificant' efforts by the regional and; national institutional as- 
sociations have led to continuing improvements in educational 
quality in nontraditional education. Holding accredited institutions 
strictly, accountable for their "contracted"' programs has cut down 
on their numbdT- and Improved many still remaining. A number of 
institutions have cut back greatly on their extended-campus pro- 
grams. In 1980, for example, two institutions that had operated 
nation wid'e how restrict off-campus operations to their own state 
or to very limited activity in other states. ^ ' ' 

A third area of concern in accreditation is the expansion of fed- 
eral controls,, despite , serious opposition from many sectors of 
society. Federal funding power continues to grow and as long as 
it does, controls will follow. A move in the past two years to have 
the "eligibility" of institutions rest on state "accrediting" rather 
than voluntary non-governmental accreditation has been stoutly 
resisted by the higher "education community. Recently, both the 



COPA board and ACE have moved to support a policy position de- 
veloped by" an interassociation committee of presidents.* This 
policy statement; ats adopted by the COPA board, includes the 
following points: \. ^ 

*• Accreditation should be linked to eli«il)ility I for i'uderal I'und- 
in^^, and the process of accreditation (as part of education) 
should be insulated from the administrative processes of tha 
federal j^overnment- * 

• The federal government should rely, primarily and as ap- 
propriate, upon the review and evaUiation of accrediting 
agencies as carried out by the education community, , • , 

• In such sensitive areas as education and/accreditation the 
federal jrovernment should be doin^ no more than specificaU 
ly authorized by the Congress. • - • 

• The ' Commissioner/Secretary of Education shouUi havo 
some discretion to justify "makin^^ a nonaccrediteil institution 
eligible for federal funds, and any use made of this discretion 
should be reported annually to the Con^^ress. , , , 

• The federal jjcovernment should carefully reexamine the cur- 
rent status and .use of the "satisfactory assurance" - and 
"three-letter" authorities to waive accreditation as a condition 
for eligibility. • ' 

• Institutional accreditation should be sufficient under the 
Hijiher Education Act, and no institution need acciuire spe- 
cialized accreditation to participate in the student-aid pro- 
grams authorized in that Act, . . • ^ 

• Concerns with the current eligibility system should, if pos- 
sible* be resolved through administrative chan^^es; and COPA 
should not encourage Conj^ressional hearings at this time, 
(COPA 1980b; pp. 102) 

Althoiij^h this policy has created' some additional controversy, 
it represents just another step in the effort since 1912 to have 
accreditation stay a voluntary activity, rather than a responsibility 
of federal jiovernment agencies. 

In previous writinji^ on this subject, Harcleroad (1976) observed 
that there are six possible methods of accreditation: 

1. The present system unchanj^ed. Although there are . several 
important concerns expressed by various publics, it does the. job 
now and at very low expense. 

2. The present system With modifications, such as increasing 
regional staffs or by contracts with outside profitmaking com- 
panies of specialized auditors. 

3. State higher education agencies or commissions without the 
benefit of the regionals and possiblS^ without the national spe- 



cialized associations. In 1979, .Birch found that 'these bodies cur- 
rently were responsible for accrediting four-year institutions and 
more than two-thirds of their executive officers expected or 
planned-for their agency to get into institutional accreditation. 

4. State agencies charged by law with the evaluation of perfor- 
mance, and which would conduct performance audits of all pub- 
lic educational stcate units. These, normally are performed for 
legislative review committees or are a standard part of state oper- 
ational controls.^-: ■ • 

5. Expanding" the responsibility of the State Approving Agencies 
which currently approve all state educational institutions, .public 
or private, for the Veterans Administration. Cost of the operation 
of these agencies is now borne by the federal government, totalling 
approximately $15 million a year. Although they are not staffed 
to perform institutional accreditation, the structure is in place 
to take over the entire accreditation function if the states allow it. 

6. Federal agencies, operating to protect the consumer and to 
supervise the use of the funds distributed by the federal goverh- 
rrfent. Consumer protection bills and institutional eligibility bills 
would bring the federal agencies into, much greater contrpl of 
institutional operations and the voluntary accreditation process. 

The current unrest and change in accreditation is ample evi- 
dence that the structure of accreditation of the 1960's and 1970's 
is no longer acceptable, even "though inexpensive and with long 
historical justification. Although almost everyone in the education 
profession would prefer the second of the six options outlined 
above, there is a strong possibility of a move toward option three. 
The fourth option is not a genuine possibility at this time; although 
state agencies may be used on occasion for special evaluative 
activities, there seems to ..be no possibility that this could become a 
pervasive plan throughout the country. The fifth option, the State 
Approving Agencies, is a possibility, since the structure could be 
used to implement a joint federal-state initiative in this area; but 
the improvements and changes being made in existing accredita- 
ti6n structures will keep this plan on a back burner, even though 
the Veterans Administration will continue to use this procedure. 
Finally, the option of accrediting solely by federal agencies seems 
possible only if increasing federal funding brings_greater feder'il 
control over state boards and commissions. Federal funding, does 
not necessarily require greater federal control over accreditation, 
however, as the example of the Social Security Administration 
demonstrates: Thousands of students at thousands of institutions 
receive funds through. Social Security, yet the agency usfes no 
form of listing, approval, or accreditation in dispersing the funds. 



A combinaLion of the second and the third' options seems the 

- most -likely plan- for the- near future. - This^.p become 
even more viable if both reKional and national .associations con- 
tinue refinements in their process and increiise . the objectivity of 
ah admittedly subjective activity. The six-step process of "educa- 
tional auditing" outlined below (adapted from Harcleroad 1976) 
follows plans ndw in use; hovve.Vjer,--it provides a few refinements 

- that could improve voluntary accrediting operations arid help con- 
tinue its acceptability as the major social "institution" used to 
determine the educational quality of postsecondary education 
institutions an'd to report it to the public: 

•1. The institution conducts a self-study and prepares two for- 
mal reports that include the educational statements of the institu- 
tion and a short-form report for publication. A short-form report 
prepared by- the institution and the formal short-form report of the 
educational auditing? team should, toKether, make up an official 
short-form report to. be published in the institution's, catalog, in- 
cluded with the president's report to the board, and distributed to 
. the public. The lon^ form report also should be presented to the 
board of the institution. - 

2. The regional commission appoints a visiting committee 
when notified that the institution requests a special visit; other-- 
wise. a committee is appointed several months in advance and 
assignments of special responsibilities „of team members are 

- established. '' 

3. The team of educational auditors, specialized committee 
members, and the chair conducts an on-site investigation to verify 
the assertions in the educational and financial state/nents. 

The data required in these statements should make it possible 
for. the educational auditing team to render a judgment and to 
prepare an appropriate management letter,' plus a verified shbrt- 
. form report. If the team questions any of the institutional state- 
ments these questions should be discussed with the institution and 
the report changed to satisfy both parties. If ag:reement^is not 
possible, the educational auditing team should add qualifying foot- 
notes. 

The educational auditing team' has the same options as a busi- 
ness auditing team: to provide an unqualified opinion,, a .qualified 
opinion, an. adverse opinion, or no opinion, stating the reasons. 

4. The committee submits a report of its investigation to the 
regional commission, along with its signed statement and its. 
recommendations. The evaluation report is distributed to those 
who will be involved with it, and copies are sent to the institution 
for any response it may care to make. . 

5. The commission officials and the team chair agree on any 



factual changes that may .need to. be. made and the final reports 
are prepared. 

-~—There~shOTld-be" a short-form report-that- is^-prepared-by-the- 
institution and accepted by the team's commission for potential 
inclusion in the catalog of tj:ie institution. . A long-form report, 
basically the entire institutional self-study, and the ^evaluation 
report "prepared by the visiting team should be reviewed by the 
commission. As a result of this consideration, the commission 
should take appropriate action and notify the institutional officials. . . 

6; The" institution' carries on its "regular, annual" self-study; 
analyzinj^ its achievement of the goals it set. It reports to the com- 
mission-on any substantive changes. If they require modification 
of the certified short-iTorfn report,; a' new visiting committee ex- 
amines and reports on the' substantive change. To foster con- 
tinuous self-stiidy, it is desirable that each institution assign skilled 
educators to. implement and monitor the process. They should be 
knowledgeable about the entire, process, and as capable of apply- 
ing the auditing, . evaluative, ^and procedural standards as the 
persons on the visiting teams. If not, the team should note this fact 
and -one of the responsibilities of the commissions should be to 
assist the institutional staff to devtilop sucli competency. 

A plan of this type could strengthen existing institutional ac- 
crediting review and reporting procedures. Most of the national 
and regional institutional associations now use a comparable 
framework. The few suggested refinements and additions, p\us 
inter-associationai cooperative \vork with the specialized pro- 
grammatic organizations, would do much to dispel current insti- 
tutionai concerns about the entire' process; just, as important, it 
could strengthen voluntary accrediting efforts in relation to state 
and federal, initiatives in this field. . 

The states also must strengthen Jtheir efforts, particularly in 
the area of chartering and ylicensing institutiond, before a truly co^. 
operative effort, can be mounted with accrediting associations; 
however, in the meantime, a number of state commissions and 
boards already perform accrediting activities (Birch 1979). The 
Ohio Board of Regents, for example, at its meeting on February 
16, 1979, took action to grant Lakeland Community College ac- 
creditation "for its emergency medical technician-paramedic- train- 
ing program." The Minnesota- Higher Education Coordinating 
Board in January 1979 granted "approval to three postsocondary 
educational institutions and conditional approval to a . fourth 
school under the private institution registration program." The 
California Postsecondary Education Commission currently au- 
thorizes the operation of all independent, degree-granting col- 
_Jjeges in Galifornia. with three methods by which they can be es- 



tablished: accreditation by , a national or. regional accreditinj? 
agency, approval by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
authorization by the Superintendent of Public Instriiction. Thqse 
exainplesnnd icate^EhFlcloser f 
cation agencies or commissions and the voluntary accreditinf^ 

process. -z . - --. 

Models already exist for other states to follow. For example, 
Oklahoma, which has the legal responsibility for evaluation and 
accreditation of the state's postsecoridary instituti, as;, follows a 
Standard plan of site visitation based oh an institutional self-study, 
with a careful review of the data by the Regents staff prior to 
recommendation to the Oklahoma Regents. All new institutions^ 
are required to go through this process. After initial approval, if 
they are .then accredited at a later date by the North Central. As- 
sociation, the Regents will accept that accreditation (Oklahonia 
State Regents for Higher Education 1975). This alternative pro- 
vides limited cooperation between the state agency- and the acr 
crediting association and places a great deal, of independent re- 
sponsibility on the association after initial accreditation is achieved. 

Another plan for cooperative accreditation -Activity recently has 
been developed by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Schools and the Maryland State Board for Higher Education, which 
may become a prototype for other states. The Maryland Board for 
Higher Education has developed an extensiv'e plan for institutional 
evaluation called the Higher- Education Evaluation and Develop- 
ment Process (HEED). This is ah ongoing process "tied to budget 
development and .presentation of annual funding requests to the 
legislature. In April of 1979, an agreement was reached between 
the Maryland State Board for Higher- Education /and the Middle 
States Association ■ providing very, specific wiays in .which the 
voluntary accrediting process would be integrated_JrLto_an4- sup- 
plement the HEED_j)mcess^--The-agreHmen^ as Appendix 
-A-(page""44jr' " - L — — ^- 

The Marylarid Board "also has developed new standards for 
non-traditional and off^campus programs operated by collegiate 
institutions in the state that- may indicate another direction for 
accreditation. The institiitions must provide evidence to the Board 
that their proposed offerings do not duplicate programs already 
operating in that area of the state. Once approved, programs can 
operate only in. the designated location and, must confine their 
offerings to the specific degree program approved. With the 
adoption of these new standards, approximately half of the out- 
of-state institutions conducting programs in Maryland chose .to 
close them down rather .than to attempt to comply \yith the new 
standards: 



To ensure adequate consumer protection, the standards 
require the institution to continually provide accurate and cur- _ 
- rent jn^rmatjon ^bout^^ 
~" Turately portray .to the public the purposes and practices of , 
the institution^ accurately describe the. role and mission of the 
institution, disclose that it is "approved to operate in Mary land, 
and admit, -retain and graduate only those stutidnts who meet 
the stated admission standards of the institutio.n. To protect 
the rights of its students, the institution should maintain stu- 
dent records in accordance with AACR.AO [American Associa- 
tion of. Collej^iate Rejiistrars and Admissions Officers] guide- 
lines and be consistent with the requirements of the Family 

Education Rights and Privacy Act. 
^ / In general, theanstitution must assure itself that'lill students 

have access to vvell-developed programs of counseling, test- 
\' ing. advisement, orientation, financial aid, career develop- • 
ment. placement and health services. The specific organiza- 
tion of such -services, as well as the resources and staffmg ' 
provided; should be determined by the individual colliige so 
long as provision for these services are m ade, (Maryland 
— -- StaTe-Bomi'forTiigHeiFrEducation, 1980) 

• - A forthcoming document for the Education Commission of the 
States on coordination and governance in - the 1980's provides 
special emphasis in the area of evaluation and appraisal. One of 
the recommendations is that each state adopt standards for the 
authorization of institutions that are at least equivalent to the 
guidelines in the ECS model legislation developed in 1973. The 
report also suggests that "it is advantageous for state evaluation 
and private accreditation to work cooperatively within their com- 
plementary but different objectives." It is further recommended 
that "states require evidence that such accreditation is at least 
equivalent to its own standards for authorization', if the_ state 
accepts accreditation by national or "regionaraccredit^ agencies 
(Education Commission of the States 1980 [draft], pp. 80-2),. . 

Sumn?.ary and Conclusions 

All nonprofit voluntary associations are facing problems in the 
1980's. as government in all its forms moves into areas that previ- 
ously have been reserved for voluntary associations. Except for 
religious organizations, which are protected by constitutional provi- 
sions, the la,\ing and spending power of the federal government 
h'as\becbme pervasive in the entire society. Nielsen (1980) has 
pointed out: — 

A time of planned, governmentaiized, officially subsidized, and 
guided pluralism is upon us. Nonprofit institutions, as one 



elcimenl of a society ,in radical transition, will never a^ain be •• 
the same in status, relative scale, function, or autonomy. 
- The leaders "of most of the major categories of Third Sector 
institutions want more jzovernment money, not less: and are • 
fully prepared to accept ' the regulatory consequences. And 
government, recojinizinji the Impossibility of caVryinji out its . 
social projirams purely throu^^h its own lumbering; bureiiu- 
cracy, desires to continue to make extensive use of their . 
capabilities, -_ • . — 

Coexistence is therefore the present and, future actuality; 

and for the private nonprofit associations and beneficiaries 
of jiovernment the problem is how to coexist with dignity and 
in temerity despite ah essentially inferior anil vulnerable posi- 
tion, (p. 24) . . 

In fact, federal bureaucracy, is also under, jjrave attack at the 
present time because of inefficiencies, excessive costs, waste, and 
a Kt-*neral m^alaise among the population about the exponential 
expansion of^rejjulations. Even the Conj^ress has been reftisinj^ to 
approve massive rej^ulatory volumes, which are based on limited 
legislation and sometimes in direct opposition to the intent, of- 
Congress as expressed in hearinj^s. 

■With these two thrusts .operatinj^ simultaneously, voluntary 
nonprofit accreditinK associations have much to commend them. 
Staffed in the main by volunteers, they are much niore efficient 
and jess expensive. As lorig as institutional impro.yement and edu- 
cational quality are the basis for' volunteer service, these char- 
acteristics undoubtedly will continue.. On this basis, it appears 
quite likely that self-reRulated, voluntary associations working 
in the public interest, and for the benefit of the society in which 
-the volunteers live, will continiie into their second century. 



Appendix A: Agreement Between Maryland State Board 
of Higher Education and The Middle States Commission 
on Higher Education 



The State . Board for Higher Education *[SBHE] "and the Middle 
States Commission on Higher Education [CHE] share a common 
concern for the quality of higher education in Maryland, In their 
efforts to assist higher education to achieve the highest possible 
levels of excellence in the State, and in order to avoid duplica- 
tion and imposing undue burdens, the SBHE^and the CHE will 
work cooperatively in the evaluation and -accreditation of Mary-- 
laird's public-institutions of higher education. 

^> facilitate this coop'eration.^th^ foUovying procedures will be 
observed: 



S^f^studyreport. 



When^a-^public institution completes a self-study repoft in prcpara- 
ti^rf^or an evaluation visit by the CHE,, it wilpsubmit copies of its 
report to the S^HE at the same time as they are submitted to the 
CHE. 

The SBHE is p^ticularly concern^ with .the quality of an. insti- 
tution's administrative capabilities finances and management, and 
with its physical plaht maintenance. The CHE is also concerned 
with these issues, as ^jellas with the educational quality of the 
institution. Each institution will be encouraged to develop a bal- 
anced self-styjdy^port^\v1th supportive or supplemental informa- 
tion to be-dvailable^on campus to the visiting team. 



Ejyaluation team' visits 

The CHE will assign evaluation teams in accord with its policies 
and procedures, tailoring the teams to.the particular character and 
heeds* of each institution. Team memhsrs will be from outside the 
State of Maryland, and where possiblk and appropriate the CHE 
will also assign people from outside the^ Middle States region to 
chai r anH/or to serve as team m embers. The SBHE will be given an 
opportunity to comment on the selection qf~the— team— chaii^man 
prior to his/her final appointment by CHE. If\necessary, the SBHE 
will share with the institution being visited the cost of the additional 
travel expenses for extra-regional visitors. \ . * 

. The CHE will notify .the SBHE of dates of schWlu led evaluation 



visits to public institutions in Maryland. The SBHE will assiKii up' 
to three persons to work with the CHE team and will provide directly 
for their expenses. SBHE team members will be expected to work 
closely, with the CHE team members, but they will be free to pursue 
their own aj^enda and to cori'duct their owo deliberations. . , , 

Evaluation reports 

AHhoiigh they share common interests and concerns, the focus of 
the SBHE Is different from that of CHE, Therefore, separate 
reports will be prepared by the team members representing^ the 
State ;;Bdard and the team inembers assij^ned by the Commission 
on Higher Education. The SBHE team members* report will deal 
primarily, but not necessarily exclusively with the administration of 
the institution and the capabilities: of -its administrators, with the 
financial and manajjement aspects of the institution and with 
physical plant maintenance* The CH-E team- members* report will 
address these same subjects .but it will also focus directlv on the 
educational quality of the institution, pay inj<\ particular attention 
to outcomes and the extent to which the mstitlition's resources 
enable it. to sustain and/or improve the quality of its programs'.. The 
public institutions, will continue the practice of submitting copies 
of. the CHE evaluation reports <to the SBHE, and the SBHE reports 
will be shared with CHE. 

Periodic review reports 

In the fifth year follow^ing evaluation for reaffirmation of accredita- 
tion, each institution is -required to submit to CHE a Periodic Re- 
view. Report covering the following: " 

1. a current general overview of the institution, 

2, significant developmeirts and/or changes since the previous 
evaluation, . " 

■ 3. evidence of continuous institutional self-study, - 

4. indications of responses made_ orl_aat'ians taken with respect 
. . to recommendations resulting. from__the previous evaluation, 

5. a summary of fiscal and enrollment' data: for the previous 
five years and projections for the next five years, 

6. an outline of plans foi* the next five-year period. ^ * 

The pu blic institutions in Maryland will be expected to submit 
copies of thoir Kf^riodi^* P^-^f^M^-^^^th^ SHRE at_ the same 

time they are submitted to the CHE, In the event that the CHE 
decides that a visit is needed folIo\vinK review of the Periodic Re- 



view Report, a joint visit alon^ the. lines indicated above will be 
ari-anj^ed between CHE and SBHE. In the event that CHE decides 
that.no visit is-needed at'the time, SBHE will follow its own prpce- 
; dures. , 

Private institutions 

the procedures outlined above do not apply to the private institu- 
\ tions.o-f -higher education in Maryland. However^ with the institu- 
tion's approval the Commission will continue the long-standing 
practice of inviting a representative from the SBHE to accompany 
.each CHE evaluation team visiting a private institution in.Maryland. 

• - c ... 

^ ^' , ' \ ' ' ' ^ ■ . . . . 

Communication , * 

Since good cooperation depends upo'n good commuriications; the 
SBHE and the CHE* will exchange publications, newaletters, ahd 
other pertinent information on a regular - basis within the liniits 
allojved • by Maryland law • and .' the confidential relationship be- 
tween the CHE and the institutions it iaccredits.^:. 
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Ten_monographs^in-the-~A'AHE-ERIC Research Report series are 
published each__year, available individually or by subscription.' 
Single, copies are $3 for AAHE members, $4 each for non-mem- 
bers. Orders, for 25 or. more are^'eligible for bulk discounts/ Add 
15% postaige/handling fee for all orders under $15. Orders^ under 
$15 must be prepaid. ^ ' j 

Subscriptions to ten issues (beginning with date, of subscrip- 
tion) is $25 for AAHE ni embers, $35 for nonmembers. Order from 
Publications Department, American Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, One Dupont Circle, Suite 780,* Washington, 20036; 202/ 
293-6440. V Write -or phone for a complete list of Research Reports 
and other AAHE publications. n> 
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